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202 jobs in 
the Classifieds 


Vermont's meat industry gets 
a boost from Black River's new 
processing plant 


BY CORIN HIRSCH, PAGE 32 
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Hobby or privacy invasion? 


Surf tunes up in Burlington 


Sequestration's squeeze in VT 



flights 
& bites 


wine flights & tapas style delights 802.660.9533 
every Wednesday night nikavt.com 


the bold mediterranean taste of church street 


mka 


A wovcL' 



DRINK DIFFERENT 

WEDNESDAY TASTINGS 

AUGUST 21 - RADICAL WINEMAKERS 
SEPTEMBER 04 - FOLK MACHINE WINES 
LEARN MORE AT: 

EDALUS INE .COM 






BURLINGTON CIVIC 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

SUMMER POPS CONCERT 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 7:30 PM 

Featuring light classical selections by Mozart and Berlioz; 
Tchaikovsky's 1812 Overture; and popular themes from 
movies and musicals, including The Lord of the Rings, Star 
Trek, Phantom of the Opera, and Les Miserables. 


OUTERBRIDGE: CLOCKWORK MYSTERIES 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 7:30 PM 

Montreal's "grand masters of illusion" take the audience on fascinating journey 
through time. Sponsored by BioTek Instruments, Inc 


Join us for Peak 

i~ : Spruce Peak 

Experiences PERFO rming 


SUMMER 2013 ARTS CENTER 


Family 


THEQUEBE 
SISTERS BAND — 


TH I PCnAV 4 r, tT7Q 7-3fl PM 




PIS 


Who needs tonight. We’ve got amaro. 

Thursday, August 29 

Guest bartender Michael Buonocore is bringing 
the Italian herbal delights. Cocktail specials all night. 


23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 5!fi 


INFl FARMHOUSE .COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


uregory uougiass evocative, anemanve souno nas 
long been compared to a spectrum of artists from Jeff 
Buckley to Tori Amos to Stevie Wonder. With his eighth 
full-length studio album, LUGD, he joined the ranks of 
esteemed artists like Florence + the Machine and David 
Gray who mesh compelling pop songwriting with electronic conviction. Douglas 
will be joined by cellist Monique Gtro and vocalist Usa Plccirriilo. 


FflBMEBSSEBIES 

MAPLE WIND FARM 

Wednesday August 21, 5pm to late. 


Spruce Peak _ , . , _ , . . 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING _ „ 

ARTS Center Box office: 802-760-4634 


An evening dedicated to 
Beth & Bruce have partnered with Farmhouse from the 
beginning delivering pasture raised pork & poultry, and 
grassfed beef & lamb. 


FARMH0USETG.COM 









Saturday, August 17 * 7:30 pm 

at Waterfront Park ■ 1 College St. Burlington, VT 


2013 CONCERT SERIES 


9/9. GAD ELMALEM 

I FLYNNSPACE • BURLINGTON 

1 9/12 -MICHAEL FRANTI 

AND SPEARHEAD 

F1YNN THEATRE. BURLINGTON 

1 9/14 • GRAND POINT NORTH 

FEAT. GRACE POTTER &THE NOCTURNALS, CHARLES BRADLEY & HIS 


1 9/15 • GRAND POINT NORTH 

FEAI GRACE POTTER 8. THE NOCTURNALS GOVT MULE CITY AND COLOUR, 
TROMBONE SHORTY AND ORLEANS AVENUE SHOVELS & ROPE 
ROUGH FRANCIS PAPER CASTLES NABLUE PRA55 
WATERFRONT PARK • BURLINGTON 


9/30- CELTIC THUNDER 

FLYNN THEATRE • BURLINGTON 

io/6 • BILL MAHER 

MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM • BURLINGTON 


1 10/15 • WOLFGANG GARTNER 
& TOMMY TRASH 

MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM • BURLINGTON 
TICKETS & INFO: www.highergroundmusic.com, at the Higher Ground Box Office, or 888-512-SHOW 


Behold 
our latest 
creation... 


Read our newest blog for daily news, reviews, 
interviews and musings on local visual art, music, 
theater, film, fashion, books and more. 







THE LAST 
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Szad Story 

Timothy Szad has been in the 
news since mid-July, when 
an Associated Press story re- 
ported that the convicted sex 
offender was being released 
from a Springfield prison. At 
the time, corrections officials 
warned that Szad was still 
considered dangerous despite 
his release— specifically, that 
blond-haired, blue-eyed boys 
ages 12-13 could be at risk. 

First Szad was going to live in 
Springfield with his parents. 

But the community reacted negatively, so corrections officials 
devised a plan to ship Szad to California. The governor made 
a statement in support of the export 

But the California solution didnt pan out either, and Szad 
made a brief stop in Oregon before returning to Vermont 
last week. He found a home in Hyde Park, and support 
from a church group that helps rehabilitate prisoners. 

His release has raised the ire of concerned parents, 
community members and internet commenters, who 
have been making the case that a dangerous convict 
ought to stay locked up. In an interview with WCAX, 

Gov. Peter Shumlin suggested he'd consider signing 
a bill that would allow the state to keep sex offenders 
imprisoned indefinitely if they're considered a danger 
after serving their sentence. Such a bill would likely 
face opposition in the House. 

But somethings missing from the conversation, 
according to Poli Psy columnist Judith Levine. 'The 
community does not need to be notified. There are no 
more child molesters now than there ever have been," 

Levine wrote in an Off Message blog post on Sunday. 

“Sex-offender treatment reduces recidivism among pe- 
dophiles, who have the lowest re-offense rates among 
violent criminals." 

Levine cal Is Szad's saga ‘the usual story of press sensa- 
tionalism, popular hysteria and counterproductive policy." 

Read the rest of her post at sevendaysvt.com/offmes- 
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facing 

facts 

ik 

COP IIPIIS 

The Burlington Free 
Press scored video 
that casts doubt 
on the legitimacy 
ofAndiHigbee's 
DUI. Who's the 
bad cop now? 




DICK DOES VERMONT 

Richard Bangs' 


gave us plenty of 
laughs — though 
calling it a "turn-on" 
would be pushing it 


DEER HEAVENS 

A75-year-old 
motorcyclist 
crashed in Coventry 
last Sunday when 
a deer jumped into 
his lap. The biker 
walked away; the 
deer wasn't so lucky. 


UNSETTLED 

SCIENCE? 

Vermont lias the 
second-highest 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAVSVT.COM 

1. "Why the Son of Jasper Hill Has It In 
for the Greensboro Cheese Operation 
That Bears His Name" by Ken Picard. The 
man who lives in the middle of Vermont's 
award-winning cheese operation hasnt had 
running water for two years. 

2. Fair Game: "Paper Cuts: As Gannett Orders 
Up Layoffs, the Free Press Pays the Price" 
by Paul Heintz. Are Gannetfs ongoing cost- 
cutting efforts leading the Burlington Free 
Press to a “slow suicide?" 

3. "A New Chef Reopens Claire's Restaurant 
and Bar" by Alice Levitt. Harrison Littell 

is putting a southern twist on Claire's in 
Hardwick. 

4. "Can a Shrimp-Counting Restaurateur Fix 
Vermont's Health Care System?" by Ken 
Picard, Burlington restaurateur Al Gobeille 
is in charge of implementing Vermonfs 
health care reform law, 

5. ‘Seven Days Writers Go Outside Their 
Comfort Zones" by Seven Days staff. From 
caving to archery to hot-air ballooning, our 
writers explore the great outdoors. 


□ 


tweet of 
the week: 



FOLLOW US ON TWITTED OSEVEH .DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 





Creating 

the 

Flawless Face! 



laura mercier 



Mirror Mirror 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally fiwned ~ Locally Operated 



SEVEN DAYS 

MEET THE CLEAVERS 



Pamela Polslon & Paula Routly 
publisher/coeditor Paula Routly 



Don Eggert, Cathy Resmer, Colby Roberts 


staff writers Kathiyn Flagg, Paul Heintz. Ken Picard 



digital media manager Tyler Machado 






interns Meredith White. Sarah Williamson 






director or sales Colby Roberts 


Michelle Brown. Sarah Cushman, Emily Rose 
classifieds a personals coordinator Ashley Cleare 



Kevin J. Kelley, Rick Kisonak. Judith Levine. Amy Lilly. 



OUTLETS 

* W oRV/ s V 
I OUTLET pumn> 

K 21 ESSEX WAY, ESSEX JUNCTION, VT 1 802 .878 2851 
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feed back 


FEED THE POOR 

[Re Fair Game: “Wheys and Meanies,” 
June 26]: Earlier this month the U.S. 
House of Representatives, on a party-line 
vote, broke with tradition by stripping 
from the farm bill the Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program — aka food 
stamps. What's left in the bill is billions 
of dollars of subsidies mostly for farming 
conglomerates. The U.S. Senate passed a 
much more balanced bill last month. The 
farm bill sets U.S. agricultural, food, and 
resource conservation policy for the next 

Over the past 18 years, our govern- 
ment has doled out an average of $7 
billion per year of taxpayer funds to 
support the livestock and dairy indus- 
tries. Instead, their products should be 
taxed to reimburse state and federal 
governments for the uncounted bil- 
lions in increased medical costs and lost 
productivity associated with their con- 
sumption. Conversely, a sound national 
nutrition program based on vegetables, 
whole grains, legumes, fruits and nuts 
can save additional billions in reduced 
social costs. I am all in favor of reducing 
our national deficit, government waste 
and medical costs. But that’s not gonna 
happen by taking nutritious food from 
the mouths of 47 million of our society’s 
least privileged members. 

Bob Stanson 

BURLINGTON 


TEDIOUS ARTICLE 

1 fail to understand why a difficult and 
unreasonable neighbor, i.e., Stuart Hill, is 
the subject of this tedious article [“Why 
the Son of Jasper Hill Has It In for the 
Greensboro Cheese Operation That 
Bears His Name,” August 7 ], What is the 
purpose of the article, to generate sympa- 
thy for Mr. Hill or to suggest the Kehlers 
are bad people? If so, neither was accom- 
plished. It appears the Kehlers have done 
everything possible to accommodate an 
irascible neighbor who refuses their gen- 
erosity. Tough luck. 

SHELBURNE 


IN OUR DEFENSE 

Paul Heintz’s August 7 Fair Game 
column quotes anti-F-35 crusader James 
Leas saying that basing the planes at 
Burlington Internationa] Airport will 
destroy the health and well-being of 
Vermonters. Isn't present-day terrorism 
in many ways destroying the health and 
Well being of all citizens everywhere? 
The F-16s are very comparably loud, if 
not equal, but we need them and more 
sophisticated jets in Vermont to maintain 
air superiority in defense of this country 
because we're so close to the North Pole 
and East Coast. The squabble over deci- 
bels isn’t important at all; what is — for 
Vermont and our country — is directing 
positive thoughts toward the best way 
to prevent any and all future attempts to 
destroy the health and well-being of our 


TIM NEWCOMB 



WEEK IN REVIEW 


peaceful lifestyle that all of us take for 
granted on a daily basis. 

Bob Prall 

WATERBURY CENTER 


RARE STONE 

I wanted to thank Amy Lilly for the 
fine article on the design for Landmark 
College by Edward Durell Stone 
[“Modem Landmark,” July 31]. I visited 
the college a few years ago and had no 
idea that it was a design by Stone. The 
aerial perspectival view you published 
is remarkable, as it presents the concept 
in its entirety and raise a few thoughts 
for archi-geeks like myself to con- 
sider. As conceived, it’s apparent that 
Stone looked south and paid homage 
to Thomas Jefferson’s design for the 
Lawn on the grounds of the University 
of Virginia. The defining features of both 
campi are: a large central building front- 
ing a swath of lawn accommodating 
complementary “pavilions” connected 
by an interlacing colonnade — the latter 
of which are intended to provide cover 
from the weather. As with the rain (and 
snow), it seems as if Stone’s design fell 
from the sky — which is indicative of 
the midcentury modernist “all-at-once” 
approach. This begs the question: What 
do you do with such a thing as diis? 
Over time, I hope that architects, land- 
scape architects, and the users of the 
Landmark campus will find a way to 
preserve the ensemble while at the same 
time make this “Stone” their own. 

Richard Silverman 
BATON ROUGE. LA. 


"M” IS FOR MELANOMA 

As a survivor of multiple melanomas, I 
was surprised to see the promotion of the 
use of sunscreen to prevent melanoma 
[WTF: Why does Vermont have such a 
high incidence of melanoma? July 31]. The 
jury is out on sunscreen’s ability to pre- 
vent melanoma. Cover up; don’t get bad 
sunburns. The most useful thing I learned 
about recognizing melanoma is ABCD. 
A-asymmetrical; B-raggedy border; 
C-multiple colors; D-changing diameter. 

PLAINFIELD 


than those who spend their days inside...” 
The mysterious carcinogenic element 
that Mr. Dobbs was looking for is this: 
vitamin D deficiency! People who tan (vs. 
burn) are more likely to gradually build 
their vitamin D levels. Plenty of research 
shows that one of the greatest correlating 
factors with cancer incidence is vitamin 
D deficiency. Please send readers to mer- 

Dr. Mercola has reviewed and com- 
piled an incredible amount of research 
on vitamin D. He writes, “There is sci- 
entific evidence you can decrease your 
risk of cancer by more than half simply 
by optimizing your vitamin D levels with 
appropriate sun exposure.” He also offers 
a free one-hour video on how to do that. 
Our Vermont latitude means that our 
body can only produce vitamin D during 
the summer months and mostly only 
from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. Could it be that 
Vermont perhaps has a greater pattern 
of cloudy days during the summer than 
other states at the same latitude, making 
matters worse? Instead of “keeping your 
clothes on and your sunscreen handy” as 
Mr. Dobbs recommends, readers should 
be encouraged to research the subject, 
work on a gradual tan and optimize their 
vitamin D. 

Morelia Devost 

BURLINGTON 


TACOS PERFECTOS 

In your recent review [Taste Test, July 
31] of the “new and improved" Pacific 
Rim, you wrote, “In place of an appe- 
tizer, we started with an order of one of 
the new items — Asian tacos. Kogi BBQ 
food trucks popularized this fusion idea 
in Los Angeles in 2009, but Pacific Rim’s 
was the first iteration I'd ever seen on a 
Burlington menu (read about a second 
in this week's Side Dishes).” I hope the 
second is jDuino! (Duende)’s Korean 
tacos, which were on the menu when I 
visited there over a month ago. 

Haley Mathis 
BURLINGTON 


SAY SOMETHING! 



SUN SAVES 

Taylor Dobbs’ “WTF” column [July 31] 
seeks to answer the question: “Why does 
Vermont have such a high incidence of 
melanoma?” I was sad to realize, however, 
that he never got to the heart of the matter. 
He comes close when he states, “Those 
who regularly spend lots of time in the 
sun are actually less at risk for melanoma 



Seven Days reserves the right to 
edit for accuracy and length. 
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organic snacks, chips, 
yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 
^ at bargain 


Cheesy Tip: 
air is the enemy 
of cheese 

More air means more mold. 
So, keep your cheese tightly 
wrapped and in the fridge to 
maximize its longevity. Use 
a new piece of wrap each 
time to buy extra time. 

Armenian 
String Cheese 

This mild, cow’s milk string 
cheese is enhanced by nigella 
seeds, adding flavor and 
delightful character. Try on 
our sample table! 

This Way for 
Monkey Bay! 

Yes folks, Monkey Bay 
Sauvignon Blanc is back. 

A popular summer sipper, 
enjoy while supplies last. 
$8.99 

Cl riEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 TOlliston Rd„ So. Btulmgioii VT 05403 
(Ne\1 to tlie Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
wuw.cheesetraders.com 



(FURNITURE 

Real Wood Since 1967 

15% OFF BACK-TO-SCHOOL 
& OFFICE FURNITURE 

All in stock or on order bookcases, 
desks, writing tables, filing cabinets! 
August 9-18 



Timeless Furniture BuUt to Last 

Finishing, Custom Building and Delivery, tool 

372 N. Winooski Ave. 

www.samswoodfumiture.i 



f^ED SQUARE 


is6 church Sfreef, Burlington 
Having a parfy? Renf fne blue r«i*i/ 
inf®^redsTuareVf.o>tn 



DISCOVER 
HISTORIC 
WAITSFIELD VILLAGE 


sweet rustic charm 

A mellow, rustic enclave of galleries, restaurants, 
and chic boutiques, featuring local artists, artisan 
food, a funky museum, the oldest covered bridge 
in Vermont, big-time local charm, a river that runs 
up, cool locals, and a vibrant, scenic village center. 

CLOSER THAN YOU THINK . . . BETTER THAN YOU CAN IMAGINE 


4orty Bridge Boutique: Redefining Vermont Style, All Things Bright and Beautiful Ornaments, Teddys, Collectibles, Artisans' Gallery 
Vermont Art Craft, Bridge Street Butchery Fish, Meat, Cheese, Bridgets Widgets Artisan Handcrafted Gifts, Complexions Facials, Waxing, 
Skincare Products, Mad River Glass Gallery Glass Blowing, Sculpture, Vessels, Madsonian Museum Industrial Design Collection, Mint World-Vegetarian 
Cuisine, The Green Closet Resale, Clothing, Accessories, The Emporium Gallery of Distinction, The Studio Graphic Design Studio, The Sweet Spot 
Coffee, Bakery, Ice Cream; Waitsfield Pottery Handmade Functional Stoneware, Waitsfield Wine Shoppe Wine, Beer, Cigars 

DON'T MISS THE FESTIVAL ©i THE ARTS: This week is the Plein Air Paint-out (1 6th & 17th) as well as the Art Hop (16th) 






dear^/lucy. 


The O, 




MENSWEAR L/lsfl/l’il WITH 

£ ■ ■ l 

fern i /uni' twists , 

THEY'LL TURN ANY 
OUTFIT INTO A 

street s/nn/tuDOK. 


Aw re/lity te ah’er t/J 
these. tecs? Tens el summt 
steles still ! Ui’n 'ill He! 


38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www. dearlucy. com 
man-sat 10-8 | sun 11-6 


contents 

AUGUST 14-21, 2013 
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32 Fresh Cut 






85 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.3313 • skirack.com 


NEW FALL 
ARRIVALS 

^ Backpacks, 
Clothing 
& Footwear 


■S'nttr/’ 

30-50% OFF 

Summer Casual Clothing 

Everyday Team Discounts 

for Middle & High School Runners 

Hundreds of Bikes on Sale! 

Cannondale, Kona, Raleigh, Specialized & more 
Shop Local. 


Actually, it was my friend who discovered One Main Street. 
We were looking for a great location for a project studio — a place 
to record some songs. This later evolved into Low Tech Studio, 
a full scale recording studio. A lot of musicians have made a lot 
of good music here. I think they have all enjoyed the downtown 
location, and the fact they’re in an old train station — it has a 
great vibe for recording. Through the years, Main Street Landing 
has been friendly and flexible, and always ready to work with me 
on any issues that arose. It’s one reason I’m still here. And, of 
course, being right on the waterfront has been a real pleasure. 

Gus Ziesing | Low Tech Studio | Tenant since 1989 
facebook.com/LowTechStudio 


MAIN STREET LANDING 


IEALTHY PLACES 


Join Main Street Landing’s neighborhood 
of creative and friendly businesses 

Call Melinda Moulton 802-864-7999 
melinda@mainstreetlanding.com 

mainstreetlanding.com BSH 


'Discontinued colors & styles. 


157 Bank St, Burlington • patagoniaburlington.com • 802.923.2910 
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WEDNESDAY 21 

Pool Party 

Who says humans have al I the fun? Certainly not 
the canines at the Dog Days of Summer This 
fundraiser for the Central Vermont Humane Society 
grants pooches access to Montpelier's public pool, 
where the doggie paddle is the stroke of the day, 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 62 

©- 

THURSDAY 15-SUNDAY 18 

Shore Thing 

An antique boat show and a pirate-themed 5K 
run? Both can be found at the Lake Champlain 
Maritime Festival, which transforms Burlington’s 
waterfront into an arts-and-culture extravaganza 
over the course of four days. This family-friendly 
fete features kids activities, tasty fare and a mas- 
sive lineup of music headlined by the Black Crowes. 
SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S4 

©- 

THURSDAY 15-SUNDAY 18 

Magic Number 

In the age of instant gratification, TenFest offers a 
fitting theatrical experience. As part of the Vermont 
Festival of the Arts, the Vermont Playwrights Circle 
presents 10 10-minute plays by local writers. With 
rapid-fire delivery, thespians bring works such 
as Lynn Chlumecky’s Lights Off and John Kern’S 
Ommm. Sweet Ommm to the stage. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE SS 

©- 

THURSDAY 15, ONGOING 

Iconic Images 

Capturing a pivotal moment of a stage performance 
requires the ideal marriage of lighting, motion and 
artistic vision. For the late photographer Ernie 
Longey, the task was a welcome challenge. The 
same holds true for Max Kraus, whose work hangs 
alongside LongeyS in "OCM 10," which features 
snapshots of Opera Company of Middlebury pro- 
ductions from the last 10 years. 

SEE ART SPOTLIGHT ON PAGE 78 

® 

SATURDAY 17 

Talent Times Five 

Known as the "Royal Family of Reggae," Morgan 
Heritage's new album is aptly titled Here Come the 
Kings, it’s a good thing this sibling quintet has the 
musical prowess to back up such claims. Together 
since 1994, the group's reemergence following 
a self-imposed five-year hiatus brings them to 
Nectar’s, where they deliver lyrically driven grooves. 
SEE SPOTLIGHT ON PAGE 72 


SUNDAY18 

CROSS-CULTURAL 

CROONERS 




Bgutiliers 


New Address! 

1 39 Bank Street, Burlington 
864.5475 • boutiliersart.com 
M-Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 

" Deeply touching... Jay Craven’s 
most polished film." 
-Times Argus 


NORTHERN 

BORDERS 

Based on the Novel by 

HOWARD FRANK MOSHER 

STARRING BRUCE DERN 
AND GENEVIEVE BUJOLD 


100 TOWN TOUR! 


w/ Special guest: 

DIRECTOR JAY CRAVEN 

Two shows! 
THURSDAY & FRIDAY 
AUGUST 22 & 23 

CONTOIS AUDITORIUM 
BURLINGTON CITY HALL 


SHOWTIMES 7:30 


Tickets: $12 at the door. 
Under 18: $6. Over 65: $10. 

Co-sponsored by BCA 

SPONSORS: Seven Days, John At Bissell 
Foundation, Blue Cross/Blue Shield, 
Cabot Creamery 


Info: KingdomCounty.org 



G ov. peter shumun is getting serious 
about wasteful state spending on 
travel. At least, when it comes to 
other people in state government. 
Last Thursday, the Shumlin adminis- 
tration ordered agency and department 
heads to cut their travel budgets by 10 
percent this fiscal year, as the Burlington 
Free Press' terri hallenbeck first reported. 
Meanwhile, Shumlin’s secretary of admin- 
istration, jeb Spaulding, told Hallenbeck he 
hopes to trim the 56.5-cent-per-mile fed- 
eral reimbursement rate state employees 
receive when driving on the job. 

In a memo to his underlings, Spaulding 
wrote that the administration “believes 
that in many instances departments can 
accomplish their programmatic responsi- 
bilities with less in-state and out-of-state 

Shummy could've outlined his new 
fiscal austerity measures — driven by a deal 
he cut with legislators in May to avoid new 
taxes — at a triumphant press conference 
last Thursday. 

Instead, he jetted off to D.C. that very 
day on a taxpayer-financed trip to give 
a speech — and to raise money for the 
partisan political group he chairs, the 
Democratic Governors Association. 

According to spokeswoman sue allen, 
the gov popped down to the nation’s 
capital Thursday morning to deliver clos- 
ing remarks at the United States Agency 
for International Development’s Global 
Education Summit. He returned to 
Vermont Thursday night. 

“The governor was invited by USAID 
because he actually knows Christie 
vilsack,” Allen explains, referring to the 
senior USAID education adviser and 
former first lady of Iowa, whose husband, 
Tom, happens to serve as secretary of 
agriculture. 

"That is official state business, and the 
state paid for the ticket,” Allen says. 

Shumlin’s airfare? $377.80. That doesn’t 
include the cost of sending his state police 
security detail along — a sum the adminis- 
tration declines to disclose. 

But education wasn’t the only thing on 
the governor's mind during his quickie trip 
to the Beltway. While there, according to 
his staff, Shumlin wined and dined a po- 
tential donor to the Democratic Governors 
Association over lunch: Bethesda philan- 
thropist MARY ANN STEIN. 

Stein didn't return a call seeking 
comment 

Is it common practice for the governor 
to raise money for the DGA while traveling 
on the state’s dime? 

"No, it’s not common practice," Allen 
says, adding that it happens "occasionally." 

"If the state's paying, the trip is official," 
she explains. “The governor is making the 
trip only because it’s official business. If 


he has an hour in his schedule, as he did 
today, a couple hours before the speech, in 
this case the DGA dropped a lunch with a 
philanthropist in the schedule for him.” 

Typically, when the governor travels to 
DGA events, that organization foots the 
bill. Such was the case earlier this year 
when Shumlin took leave of Vermont for 
the political group’s confabs in Aspen, 
Nantucket and Maryland. 

That arrangement makes sense, given 
that the DGA’s hyper-partisan mission is 
to raise money for Democratic candidates 
and clobber the hell out of Republicans. 

INSTEAD OF ANNOUNCING 
HIS AOSTEFIITY 
MEASURES IN VERMONT, 

SHUMLIN JETTED 
OFF TO 1LC. 


But oftentimes, the DGA arranges its 
get-togethers around meetings of the non- 
partisan National Governors Association. 
In those cases, Allen says, the state pays for 
Shumlin’s and his staff’s travel expenses. 

NGA meetings are “policy heavy,” 
Allen says, and include “governors-only 
sessions” that provide the state chiefs “a 
chance to speak candidly about health 
care, economic development and other 
issues.” One recent NGA meeting featured 
a session for staffers focused on prepar- 
ing for natural disasters, which Alien and 
Shumlin chief of staff uz miller attended. 

But at each of the three NGA trips for 
which the state paid this year, Shumlin 
participated in partisan press conferences 
or fundraising gatherings benefitting the 
DGA. 

The bill to taxpayers? $4547 to send 
Shumlin and three staffers to Washington 
in January; $831 to send him and one 
staffer to Chicago in June; and $1600 to 
send him and a staffer to Milwaukee ear- 
lier this month. 

That's not enough to balance the state 
budget, to be sure. But surely Shumlin 
himself could “accomplish [his] program- 
matic responsibilities with less in-state 
and out-of-state travel." Or at least ask the 
DGA to contribute to his airfare when it 
takes up his time. 

Then again, maybe it’s easier just to 
nickel and dime state employees over a few 

See No Evil? 

Mary Ann Stein isn’t the only donor 


looking to play ball with the Democratic 
Governors Association. 

On Tuesday, the Internal Revenue 
Service released a new fundraising report 
outlining precisely who gave what to 
the DGA during the first six months of 
Shumlin’s tenure as chairman. In that 
time, the DGA raised $13.4 million, while 
its counterpart, the Republican Governors 
Association, raised $23.6 million. 

And we’re not talking $25 checks here. 

Because the two organizations raise 
money for state elections, they don’t have 
to abide by federal fundraising limits — 
meaning they can take in unlimited con- 
tributions from corporations and labor 
unions. 

On Shumlin's watch, the DGA has ac- 
cepted hundreds of donations in excess 
of $25,000 from such entities — including 
many whose priorities seem contrary to 
the gov's. 

For instance, how does the guy who 
tried to shut down Vermont Yankee feel 
about the $105,000 the DGA received from 
the Nuclear Energy Institute in April and 
May? How does the renewable-energy 
apostle like the DGA’s $75,000 contribu- 
tion from Exxon Mobil, the $125,000 from 
Exelon or the $50,000 from the American 
Petroleum Institute? Not to mention 
that $25,000 check from the American 
Coalition for Clean Coal! 

Shumlin says he won’t accept phar- 
maceutical company contributions to his 
personal campaign account, but under his 
watch, the DGA has accepted $250,000 
from AstraZeneca, $100,000 from Merck 
and $300,000 from the Pharmaceutical 
Research and Manufacturers of America. 

I could go on and tell you about the 
$260,000 the DGA took from Walmart, 
the $75,000 that came from Altria or the 
$125,000 generously donated by Blue Cross 
Blue Shield. But I’d probably just bore you. 
So let’s instead hear from Shumlin himself: 

“You know, this is the way I look at it: 
While I might pick and choose the donors 
to ‘Shumlin for Governor,’ as chairman 
of the DGA, I represent all governors,” 
Shummy told us last month. “Therefore 
I don't get involved with who the DGA 
should or shouldn't take money from." 

Except when he's courting donors over 
lunch in D.C. Or mingling with them in 
Aspen. 

Pot and Kettle 

How do Vermonters feel when their gover- 
nor rakes in the green from Big Bong? That 
is, the marijuana legalization lobby. 

If last fall's gubernatorial race is any 
indication, Vermonters don't apparently 
see anything wrong with that 

During a Vermont Public Radio debate 
last September, Shumlin’s Republican 
opponent, former state senator randy 
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brock, tried to harsh the gov’s mellow for 
conspicuously courting drug money. The 
month before, Shumlin placed a call to 
the executive director of NORML, a pro- 
pot-legalization group, promising to be a 
national spokesman for the cause — and 
asking for a $6000 campaign contribution. 

By the end of his reelection fight — if 
you can call it that — Shummy’d accepted 
at least $13,000 from groups advocating 
for the decriminalization or legalization 
of pot. He even managed to carve out the 
time in September to appear at a New York 
City fundraiser for the Marijuana Policy 
Project — alongside former talk show host 

MONTEL WILLIAMS. 

The electorate’s response? In two 
words: Dank, bro. 

Brock got smoked. Like a Dubie. 

Sure enough, Shumlin and his legisla- 
tive allies went to work last winter seek- 
ing to decriminalize small 
amounts of marijuana. They 
succeeded. And now Shummy 
is paying it forward. 

On September 19, the gov- 
ernor’s slated to speak to the 
Marijuana Policy Project’s top donors 
during a fundraising conference call for 
the group. Participants must commit to 
contributing $1000 to $10,000 to pot-lov- 
ing pols, according to an invitation penned 
by MPP executive director rob kampia, 
who apparently calls the gov “Pete.” 

“Would you like to join me for a phone 
call with Vermont Gov. Pete Shumlin, two 
other MPP staffers and approximately 30 
major MPP donors to discuss our strategy 
for legalizing marijuana nationwide over 
the next four years?” Kampia wrote in the 

Wait a sec. Discussing a strategy for 
legalizing pot nationwide? Isn’t Shumlin’s 
official position that he favors decriminal- 
ization — not legalization ? 

“As you know, we just passed the de- 
criminalization law," explains Shumlin’s 
legislative liaison, louis porter. 'We're 
concentrating on making sure that works 
and achieves its goals and allows us to 
focus on highly addictive drugs like meth 
and opiates. And we are carefully watch- 
ing how legalization works in other states 
before any other possible changes." 

Huh. OK But does he support legaliza- 
tion or not? 

“At this point, we are looking at how 
it works in other places and how the 
decriminalization statute works," Porter 

But wait, isn’t the point of the confer- 
ence call to spread the legalizing gospel to 
other states — not patiently observe how 
it works? Why would Shumlin take part in 
that kind of strategy sesh if he didn’t back 
legalization? 

“As you know, he talks to a lot of advo- 
cacy groups about different policy posi- 
tions,” Porter equivocates. 

Sure, but you don’t see Shummy plot- 
ting a nationwide strategy to ban abor- 
tions with donors to the National Right to 
Life Committee, do you? 


Shumlin’s staffers might be squeamish 
about the call, but MPP staffers sure aren’t. 

“We’re going to be talking about how 
we’re going to bring about an end to 
marijuana prohibition in the states and 
nationwide," says MPP communications 
director mason tvert. ‘We’ve never done 
something like this with a sitting governor 

Kind, bud. 

Media Notes 

More than eight months after the Vermont 
Press Bureau dwindled to just one 
Statehouse reporter, the joint venture of 
the Rutland Herald and Barre-Montpelier 
Times Argus has landed a top-notch 

neal goswami, who spent seven years 
at the Bennington Banner, will join bureau 
chief peter hirschfeld in Montpelier after 
Labor Day. The two will tag- 
team Statehouse news cover- 
age for the papers. 

“The Banner was a great 
place to get some really solid 
experience and be exposed 
to state government on a limited basis,” 
Goswami says. “I’m excited to be up there 
full time to get my hands dirt)'.” 

The Press Bureau’s gain is the Banner’s 
loss, particularly as the southern Vermont 
daily bids adieu to a slew of staffers. In an 
editorial in last Thursday's paper, editor 
michelle karas noted that along with 
Goswami, the paper is losing three other 
reporters and editors this summer: staff 
writer zeke wright, arts editor Andrew 
roiter and assistant sports editor Austin 
danforth, who moved up to the Burlington 
Free Press last month. 

Karas said she's hired the Berkshire 
Record's Geoffrey smith to replace 
Danforth and plans to fill the other vacant 
positions as well. 

“I am a firm believer that new faces 
on the staff and new voices in our news 
reporting will invigorate the Banner’s 
coverage,” Karas wrote. “And I'm not just 
saying that because I’m new here (I’ve 
been editor since January).” 

Lastly, a hearty congrats to former 
VTDigger intern and Montpelier native 
taylor dobbs. who’s been hired to replace 
kirk carapezza as Vermont Public Radio's 
digital reporter. Since graduating from 
Northeastern University this summer, 
Dobbs has been freelancing all over the 
place — including in this very issue of 
Seven Days. 

Time for Dobbs' pledge drive hazing! © 
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Gimme Shelter: In Vermont, 
Sequestration Leads to Homelessness 


A quiet crisis wrought by indis- 
criminate federal budget cuts 
may force more than 2000 
low-income Vermonters from 
their homes by the end of the year. 

Housing officials plan to remove 774 
households from a program that subsi- 
dizes rents for many of the state’s poor- 
est residents. The cuts have already af- 
fected hundreds of Vermonters who had 
been taking part in what’s known as the 
Section 8 voucher system. No one knows 
what’s become of many of the tenants 
who have already been turned out. 

Under this 76-year-old New Deal ini- 
tiative that was expanded by President 
Lyndon Johnson, local housing authori- 
ties negotiate with private landlords to 
set monthly rent payments for families 
and individuals who meet income-eligi- 
bility criteria. In Chittenden County, the 
cut-off point is pegged at $34,900 a year 
for a family of three. But most Section 
8 households earn much less. The 
Washington-based Center for Budget 
and Policy Priorities estimates that the 
average annual household income for 
Section 8 tenants nationwide is $12,500. 

Section 8 requires tenants to pay 
between 30 and 40 percent of their in- 
comes for rent; the program covers the 
difference between that figure and the 
monthly amount specified in the lease. 
Vermont did not contribute to the cost of 
the 6792 vouchers its residents received 
last year from the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development — 
valued at $49.3 million. 

That deal is changing. Due to the 
across-the-board federal spending cuts 
known as sequestration, the state’s 
Section 8 allocation has been slashed by 
$5.5 million, resulting in an 11 percent 
reduction in the number of vouchers 
available to Vermonters who don’t earn 
enough money to pay for market-rate 
housing. 

David Yacavone, commisioner of the 
Department for Children and Families, 
said that 4400 Vermonters, including 
900 children, spent at least one night in 
state-run shelters last year. The Section 8 
cuts mean “the ability to access housing is 
going to get significantly harder," he said. 


Translation; more homeless 
Vermonters. Median monthly rent for 
an apartment in Chittenden County 
was $918 in 2010, according to the U.S. 
Census Bureau. A Section 8 household 
would have to spend 90 percent of an 
average income of $12,500 to rent a mar- 
ket-value apartment in the Burlington 

Bill Bissonette, a local landlord who 
rents to many Section 8 tenants, said 
revoking a voucher “for a single mom 
with two little kids means she not only 


loses her housing — she might also lose 
her kids.” 

Amanda Benson is one of those moth- 
ers with two children currently being 
forced to vacate a subsidized unit. She 
tells a complex story involving a partner 
with drug issues, a ruling by housing of- 
ficials that he move out of the apartment 
and some $2000 owed for rent, lights 
and gas. 

“They pretty much set me up for 
failure," Benson said of the Section 8 
overseers. She received her voucher a 


year ago, after spending several years 
on a waiting list, Benson added in an 
interview in the cluttered Winooski 
apartment she has to vacate this week. 
“I was totally honest with them,” she 
said in regard to her increasingly dire 
circumstances. “So many people lie, but 
I was totally honest.” 

Where will she and her two ado- 
lescent boys go now? “I don't know,” 
Benson replied. “Maybe put ourselves in 
storage?” 

It’s possible Benson and her sons 
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could have remained in their apart- 
ment were it not for sequestration. 

Enforcement of tenant obligations 
under the federal program has been 
stepped up in recent months, acknowl- 
edges Paul Dettman, director of the 
Burlington Housing Authority, which 
administers Section 8 in Winooski as 
well as in Burlington. “In the past,” he 
explained, “we’d say, “You’ve messed 
up, but we’ll give you another chance.’ said. Involvement in violent criminal 


a Section 8,” said Meribeth Seaman, 
a housing advocate at the Champlain 
Valley Office of Economic Opportunity. 
“The waiting list is now more than five 
years, and even then you have little 
chance of getting a voucher because of 
the cuts.” 

Failure to pay rent or to report an 
increase in income may cause tenants to 
lose their Section 8 vouchers, Dettman 


We're not saying that anymore.’ 

A recent example involves Susalyn 
Kirkland, the mother of two boys who 
were charged last 
month with assault- 
ing a police officer 
at the family’s home 
in Burlington's Old 
North End. “They’re 
trying to take away my 
Section 8,” Kirkland 
cried out following a 
July 31 court hearing 
on charges of imped- 
ing a public officer, 
disorderly conduct 
and resisting arrest. 

The Kirkland family’s 
case “probably isn’t 
going to end well,” 
remarked Bissonette, 
the owner of the 
Spring Street apart- 
ment that she rents. 

Because of the 
federal cuts, Dettman 

has no choice but to reduce the number istrator added, 
of vouchers assigned to his agency 
— from 1829 to 1679. Since March, he’s 
eliminated about half of the targeted 
ISO. Residents of the 343 public hous- 
ing units his agency operates are not 
affected by the sequestration. 

Not every canceled voucher results 
in eviction. Some Section 8 tenants 
die or move out of subsidized hous- 
ing voluntarily. In most of those cases, 
vouchers that would normally become 
available to those on a waiting list are 
not being issued. 

“There used to be hope if you were 
on the waiting list that you could couch- 
surf for a year or so and then move into 


activity or drug dealing is also grounds 
for eviction, according to the Section 
8 household's agreed code of conduct. 

Dettman scours the 
news and checks 
in regularly with 
the courts and cops 
to stay on top of 
relevant cases. Less 
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MERIBETH SEAMAN 


such as drunk driv- 
ing, do not result 
in termination of 
Section 8 assistance, 
he pointed out. 

Tenants facing 
eviction get two 
months to file an 
appeal, Dettman 
said. They’re en- 
titled to an attorney, 
often supplied by 
Vermont Legal Aid, 
at hearings over 
which he presides, 
the housing admin- 


What’s happening to some Section 8 
tenants does not amount to acts of cruelty 
on the part of the Burlington Housing 
Authority, commented Bissonette, who 
has been renting subsidized units for 30 
years. The landlord described Dettman 
as “the best housing program adminis- 
trator I’ve seen,” adding, “He has some 
difficult decisions to make.” 

What does seem cruel, observed 
Burlington Housing Authority Section 
8 coordinator Janet Green, is the loss 
of a long-awaited voucher for a family 
that has been living in shelters or on the 
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UVM Will Make People Sick to Test 
an Experimental Cholera Vaccine 


W hen Carrie Lyon’s mother 
called recently to ask 
how she was doing, her 
daughter replied matter- 
of-factly, “I got cholera.” 

To be clear, Lyon isn't sick with 
cholera; she's giving it to others. The 
39-year-old physician and assistant 
professor at the University of Vermont’s 
College of Medicine is one of two 
principal investigators testing the 
efficacy of an experimental cholera 
vaccine. For the next few weeks, 
Lyon and her co-investigator. Dr. 
Beth Kirkpatrick, will be screening 
volunteers for a Phase 3 clinical trial 
that “challenges” 50 test subjects 
with Vibrio cholerae, aka the cholera 
bacterium. 

Simply put, 50 Vermonters will get 
paid up to $3000 each to contract a bad 
case of diarrhea. 

Or not. Actually, researchers at 
UVM’s Vaccine Testing Center, and 
their collaborators at the University of 
Maryland and Cincinnati Children's 
Hospital Medical Center, expect that 
only half the participants — those given 
a placebo — will spend much time on 
the toilet. The rest, presumably, will be 
immune to the disease. 

Three thousand dollars may not 
sound like a lot of money to contract 
an intestinal infection that kills up to 
120,000 people annually and sickens 
three to five million others worldwide 
who don’t have access to clean drinking 
water. But Lyon emphasizes that the 
study is actually quite safe. Participants, 
who range in age from 18 to 45, are 
rigorously screened for medical 
conditions such as hepatitis, HIV and 
bowel disorders that would exclude 
them from the study. The informed- 
consent form runs 14 pages. 

Once selected, subjects get either a 
single-dose oral vaccine or a placebo, 
and then return 10 or 90 days later, when 
they’ll be admitted to a segregated unit 
at Fletcher Allen Health Care. There, 
they drink a solution containing the 
cholera pathogen and spend the next 12 
days in the hospital under round-the- 
clock medical supervision. 



As Lyon explains, 
cholera itself doesn't make 
people terribly ill, nor is 
it communicable from 
person to person. The 
disease’s biggest danger is 
the dehydrating effects of 
its symptoms — diarrhea 
and vomiting — which 
can kill in hours. But 
those problems are easily 
remedied in a controlled 
hospital setting, where 
participants are closely 
monitored and receive 
oral solutions or IVs to 
maintain their fluids and 
electrolytes. Says Lyon, 

“I’m really not worried 
that anyone is going to 
get dehydrated in the 
hospital.” 

Philip Pezeshki 

can attest to that The 
46-year-old Burlington 
resident has participated 
in five UVM studies since 
2002 testing vaccines for 
anthrax, Campylobacter, 
typhoid and dengue. 

Despite the “well-deserved 
notoriety of the diseases," 

Pezeshki insists his experiences were 
all “mundane,” and left him feeling 
“medically coddled.” In fact, during 
one, he spent 10 days doing nothing but 
reading, studying, watching videos and 
hanging out. 

“I’ve been far sicker from the annual 
flu and colds my daughter brings home 
from preschool," he adds. Pezeshki is not 
participating in the current study. 

The United States hasn't seen a 
cholera epidemic in more than 100 years 
— only in travelers who contracted it 
elsewhere. To date, the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration has not approved 
the use of any cholera vaccine. 

That’s a big problem, Lyon explains, 
especially for American tourists, 


TO CONTRACT AN INTESTINAL INFECTION 


IDE. 


a natural disaster, such as earthquake- 
leveled Haiti. 

Two oral cholera vaccines were 
developed in the 1980s and used 
overseas in the 1990s, mostly by 
international travelers. One was shown 
to have dwindling effectiveness over 
time, especially among children under 6. 
The other proved ineffective in cholera- 
endemic populations in Indonesia and 
was discontinued by its manufacturer in 
2004. 

Now the pharmaceutical company 
PaxVax is paying UVM millions to test a 


conducting clinical trials 
on vaccines for avian 
influenza, anthrax and 
HIV. 

Kirkpatrick, who 
arrived in Burlington in 
1999, founded UVM’s 
Vaccine Testing Center 
two years later. Since then, 
the center has become one 
of just a handful of sites 
around the country capable 
of conducting these types 
of trials. Since 2008 the 
center, and Kirkpatrick, 
have brought in $10.4 
million to UVM, mostly 
from pharmaceutical firms, 
private foundations and 
government agencies. 

What motivates people 
to volunteer for the 
studies? Obviously, money 
is the main enticement, as 
it was for Pezeshki in 2002, 
when he was still single and 
unemployed. Since then, 
he’s earned between $500 
and $2000 for each study, 
and used the extra cash to 
buy a wedding ring for his 

“Most of my friends and family 
thought I was foolhardy for taking risks 
with my health, but they also gave me 
props for my sense of adventure,” adds 
Pezeshki, whose father was a doctor 
and his mother, a nurse. “However, 
my primary motivation for this way of 
‘earning’ money was, and has remained, 
the contribution I am making to others 
for whom the vaccines could be much 
more dire matters of life and health.” 

One coincidence regarding the 
upcoming cholera study: Each fall, 
incoming UVM freshmen are assigned a 


newversionofit.Accordingtoits website, book to read before arriving on campus 


the California-based drug manufacturer 
develops vaccines to benefit poor and 
disenfranchised populations by making 


missionaries and foreign-aid workers them affordable and easily deliverable. 


who travel 
the world, 
experience sudden outbreaks following 


cholera-prone regions of regardless of the condition of a country’s 
countries that medical infrastructure or supply chains. 

Founded in 2007, the company is also 


the fall. Unbeknownst to \ 
center researchers, this year’s choice 
was the nonfiction The Ghost Map, by 
Steven Johnson, which recounts the 
story of how Dr. John Snow discovered 
the cause of cholera during a London 
epidemic in 1854. ® 
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Beck on BT? Burlington Telecom 
May Add a Conservative Channel 


W ill an unabashedly right- 
wing television network 
blaze its way into lopsid- 
edly left-wing Burlington? 
It will if Jeffrey Kaufman, chairman of 
Burlington Telecom’s Cable Advisory 
Council, gets his way. 

Kaufman wants BT to carry TheBlaze, 
a TV outlet launched last year by Tea 
Partying talk show host Glenn Beck. A 
Burlington physician and a supporter of 
the Israel Center of Vermont, Kaufman 
sees TheBlaze as a potential counter to 
Al Jazeera, an Arab news network that 
BT has made available to subscribers for 
the past six years. 

Al Jazeera is “dangerous,” Kaufman 
said in an interview last week. He 
charged that the Qatar-based channel is 
“spreading Sharia,” aka Islamic law, in 
the United States. 

A significant number of conserva- 
tives in Burlington might be persuaded 
to subscribe to BT if it picked up Beck’s 
TheBlaze, Kaufman suggested. Their 
addition to the city-owned utility’s 
current set of 4200 paying customers 
could possibly cover the cost of making 
TheBlaze available, he added. 

Burlington Telecom general manager 
Stephen Barraclough said talks with 
TheBlaze about terms are at an early 
stage. “It may or may not happen,” he 
commented, adding that it probably 
won't unless TheBlaze agrees to a deal 
resulting in “no incremental costs" to 
BT. 

The telecom operation has only “lim- 
ited money,” Barraclough noted, due to 
its still-precarious financial condition. 
BT owes the city $16.9 million in unau- 
thorized loans, and it is fighting a suit in 
federal court filed by CitiCapital, which 
claims Burlington Telecom owes it $33.5 
million for leased equipment. 

In addition to whatever rates 
TheBlaze might want to charge, BT 
could be required to pay “several 
thousand dollars” to purchase a spe- 
cial receiver for the network’s signal, 
Barraclough said. 

Kaufman contends that TheBlaze 
is offering BT a discounted price. 
Barraclough declined to discuss details 


of negotiations with Beck’s channel, 
as did Josh Raffel, a spokesman for 
TheBlaze. But Raffel did write in an 
email on Monday that TheBlaze has 
gotten “a lot of customer requests 
through social media and other plat- 
forms” asking that its content be made 
available through BT. 


No objections have so far been lodged 
with BT in regard to a potential ar- 
rangement with TheBlaze, Barraclough 
said. Sandy Baird, a leftist activist and 
member of the Cable Advisory Council, 
added that none of the group's members 
have expressed opposition to adding a 
conservative voice to BT’s roster of 250 
TV channels. 

“I support the efforts to have 
TheBlaze TV come to Burlington, be- 
cause I support free speech and believe 
we should have access to as many politi- 
cal perspectives as possible,” Baird said. 

Lenore Broughton, a publicity-shy 
bankroller of conservative causes in 


Vermont, also serves on BT's five-mem- 
ber advisory council but has not been 
present for the group’s brief discussions 
of TheBlaze, Baird added. 

Kaufman said he already pays to 
receive TheBlaze through a satellite 
service. The right-wing messenger 
also operates a website that attracts 10 


million unique visitors a month, accord- 
ing to Raffel. He said figures on Blaze 
TV’s viewership are unavailable because 
the service is too new to have its audi- 
ence measured by independent auditors. 

Although Kaufman subscribes to 
TheBlaze, he's not a BT customer. But 
the chairman of the Cable Advisory 
Council said he might sign on with 
Burlington Telecom if it agrees to carry 
Beck’s programming. 

Kaufman isn’t pushing his cause on 
the same First Amendment grounds as 
is Baird. He said he supports bringing 
TheBlaze to Burlington in part because 
its politics jibe with his own. ® 
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Gimme Shelter « P .is 

street. Sequestration is to blame, she 
said, but added that the state should al- 
locate funds to protect families threat- 
ened with losing their homes due to 
Congress’ assault on HUD. 

“A lot of the time, families have a lot 
of supports in place when they’re home- 
less,” Green said. “But when they’re 
housed, those supports go away, even 
though the complexity 
of their issues has not 
gone away. 

“Instead of watch- 
ing them become 
homeless and then 
spending big amounts 
to put them up in 
hotels,” Green added, 

“the state should be 
helping them now to 
stay in housing.” 

She noted that the 
Shumlin administra- 
tion and Vermont 
legislators have begun 
discussing the possibil- 
ity of shifting or adding 
money to the state’s 
community housing 
grant, which cur- 
rently provides about PAUL C 

$870,000 to agencies 
that provide services to the homeless. 

With the Republican-controlled 
U.S. House refusing to approve infla- 
tion adjustments for many federal pro- 
grams, reductions in Section 8 started 
having an impact a couple of years ago. 
Bissonette, who owns about 300 rental 
units in the Burlington area, said he has 
seen about a dozen of his tenants lose 
vouchers since then. That’s cost him 
$50,000 in rent and legal fees for evic- 
tion proceedings, said Bissonette, who 
also owns Al's French Frys in South 
Burlington. 

He used to rent almost all of his 
apartments to subsidized tenants, 
Bissonette noted. ‘Tve had second- and 
third-generation Section 8 people living 
in my buildings,” he said. “They've 
spent their whole lives in the system.” 


IN THE PAST, WE'D 
T 


Asked why he specializes in rent- 
ing to the poor, Bissonette explained, 
“That’s how my business model ran. I 
grew up in the Old North End, and I’m 
very conscious of the trials and tribula- 
tions people there go through on a daily 
basis.” It’s also true that the government 
is a consistent supplier of tenants and 
always pays its portion of the rent on 

Today, Bissonette rents only about 
100 of his 300 proper- 
ties to Section 8 house- 
holds. "I had to change 
my business model,” 
he said, citing the re- 
duction in vouchers. 

What’s happen- 
ing with Section 8 
amounts to “a real 
crisis that’s not been 
visible," commented 
David Weinstein, 
a policy adviser to 
Sen. Bemie Sanders. 
Weinstein termed 
the sequestration 
approach to deficit 
reduction “incompre- 
hensible.” It serves as 
“a blunt instrument 
that’s doing a lot of 
TTMAN damage to vulnerable 

people,” he said. 

The Democratic-controlled Senate 
Budget Committee on which Sanders 
sits has voted to rescind the cuts in the 
Section 8 program, Weinstein noted. 
But the Republican House is refusing 
even to discuss such a softening of se- 
questration, he added. 

The current cutbacks in Section 8 
and other federal housing programs 
for low-income Americans are only the 
start of the projected 10-year sequestra- 
tion process. The Center for Budget 
and Policy Priorities estimates that the 
number of vouchers available to low- 
income American households will be 
reduced by about 140,000 this year. And 
“as long as there are across-the-board 
cuts,” observed Sanders spokesman 
Michael Briggs, “housing vouchers will 
continue to be cut.” ® 
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World-Renowned Opera Star 
Yonghoon Lee to Perform in Middlebury 



I t's not often that world-renowned 
opera stars make their way to 
Vermont. And it's even rarer to see 
one on the order of acclaimed tenor 
Yonghoon Lee. Lee has sung the lead 
roles in the Metropolitan Opera’s Don 
Carlo and Carmen productions of the 
past few years and will appear there 
again opposite Anna Netrebko in II 
Trovatore in 2015. 

And that’s just at the Met The South 
Korean tenor has sung in virtually every 
major opera house in the world. Having 
just returned from a six-week stint down 
under as the lead in Tosca at the Sydney 
Opera House, he will head to Vermont 
this Saturday to headline a single, must- 
see performance: the opera company of 
middlebury's 10th Anniversary Benefit 
Concert. 

Lee’s local appearance is not as 
random as it seems. He sang Don Jose 
in OCM’s first production, Carmen, in 
2004 — his first professional gig while 
he was still a student at Mannes College 
The New School for Music in New York. 

This was before Middlebury's town 
hall theater had been fully renovated, 
according to artistic director doug 


anderson, who distinctly recalls that 
season’s “98-degree heat” and “the 
50,000 bats.” 

The fledgling company, which still 
produces one opera a year (with a 
second, semi-staged one added in 2012), 
had so little money that no prop knife 


had been secured by the dress rehearsal. 
In the final scene of Bizet’s opera, a 
crazed and jealous Don Jose murders 
Carmen. Lee, Anderson recalls, pulled 
out a banana, which caused everyone to 
laugh and broke up the tension. 

Lee was making light of a Vermont 


stint that had had a frightening start, 
he reveals during a phone call from his 
New York City home. “At the time, I 
was a student and very poor,” he recalls. 
After arriving in Middlebury, he realized 
that he had misread the contract: He 
would be paid $500 not for each of three 
performances but for all three. “I didn't 
know that," he recalls solemnly. “We 
have to eat.” 

But the experience was worth it, Lee 
says, for “the passion. How wonderful to 
perform onstage, even if a small stage. It 
made me so happy. I can communicate 
with people and make them happy.” 

Later that year, Lee returned to 
Middlebury to sing a solo recital that 
included the aria “Recondita armonia” 
from Tosca. Anderson and OCM’s board 
members were so bowled over by his 
rendition that they chose the Puccini 
warhorse for their 2005 production so 
Lee could sing Cavaradossi. (YouTube 
videos of Lee more recently performing 
"Recondita" and other now-signature 
arias attest to his incredible technique 
and control, as well as to a powerful 
emotional expressivity.) 

Then, in 2007, Lee stepped in on two 


OPEN (ART) SEASON 


The Shelburne museums and for that r 

pizzagalu center for art and attendees w< 
education finally throws open advised to lis 
its tall doors to the public in 
a grand opening this Sunday, 

August 18. The daylong 
celebration begins with a 
gallery talk about an exhibit 


nto 


summer, "Wyeth Vertigo," and 
continues into the evening 
with live music under a tent 

In between there is the 
obligatory ribbon-cutting 
ceremony, more gallery talks, 
art activities and tours of 
the entire campus. The star 
of the show, of course, is the 
stunning new 18 , 000 -square- 
foot Pizzagalli Center itself. 


the hourlong panel 
discussion about 
building the place. 

A recent similar 
presentation for 
media was a fascinating 
behind-the-scenes 
explication for anyone 
interested in architecture, 
native construction and the 
technological necessities 
of modem museums. 
Accordingly, the presenters 
are museum director 

THOMAS DENENBERG, director 

of buildings chip stulen. and 
representatives from pc 
construction, Boston-based 



la Architects and 

EFFICIENCY VERMONT. 

Museum staffers are 
justifiably excited about the 
opportunity to provide year- 
round classes, programming 
and exhibitions for the first 
time since the museum 
opened in 1947. And it seems 
only right that the Pizzagalli's 
inaugural exhibit is a paean 
to founder Electra Havemeyer 
Webb. "Color, Pattern, Whimsy, 
Scale: The Best of Shel burne 


Museum" fills the 
two-floor Theodore 
H. Church Exhibition 
Wing with nearly 100 
objects — representing 
more than 150,000 
in the permanent 
collection — and 
honors her unique 
vision. Though she 
grew up surrounded 
by the trappings of wealth, 
including impressionist 
paintings, designer clothing 
and the finest furnishings, 
Webb had an impeccable eye 
for folk and decorative art 
and was an “early adopter." 

For this exhibit, museum 
curators jean burks and kory 
Rogers classified a sampling 
of items along themes of 
color, pattern, whimsy and 
scale. Those on display in this 


luxuriously spacious, high- 
ceilinged, climate-controlled 
gallery include toys, hatboxes, 
ceramics, furniture, textiles, 
advertising signs and more. 

According to publicity 
materials, Webb presciently 
stated in 1948: "(l]t is my 
hope we can have a building 
or adequate space in one for 
educational programs and 
loaned exhibits and also space 
to be devoted to the interests 
of Vermonters." This Sunday, 


PAMELA POLSTON 
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weeks’ notice to fill the title role of Don 
Carlo in Santiago, Chile, and turned the 
opera world’s head. His schedule is now 
booked through 2018. 


also sung Zuniga in Carmen with New 
York City Opera. 

Clark says part of what draws 
singers to return to Middlebury is the 


Anderson explains how the company personal interest the board takes i 


naged to lure Lee back to Vermont: 
“We started planning this years ago 
and waited for him to give us a date.” 


their careers. Some members recently 
I'arpooled to Opera Saratoga to see Hill 
sing and will even attend her upcoming 


Lee offered August, his only month off wedding. Anderson saw Lee in both Met 
between opera seasons. The month is productions, and Clark traveled ti 


e of the few extended periods 
he can spend with his wife 
and 2-year-old son, so he’s 
making the trip a family 
vacation. 

Having shaped the 
anniversary concert around 
Lee, OCM turned, at his 
suggestion, to its other most 
successful alum — Stephanie 
Weiss, a mezzo-soprano 
who was still singing 
as a soprano when she 
performed opposite Lee as 
Micaela in Carmen that first 

"p thought,] if we car 
together, that will be very emotional,” 

Weiss attended Mannes with Lee; a 
faculty pianist who worked with them 
both, Ted Taylor, will be the accompanist 
it Saturday's concert. Lee requested to 


I 

THEY DON’T 
WANT TO HAVE 
ANY ASIAN 


Y0NGH00N LEE 


i perform 


the tenor debut at Covent Garden and 
the Vienna State Opera as 
Cavaradossi in Tosca. Next 
year Clark will see Lee sing 
Andrea Chenier in Zurich. 

"I think he appreciates 
seeing a friendly face,” says 
the former town librarian 
and adds that he usually 
meets Lee for dinner 
before his performances. 
For successful singers, 
Clark says, “It's a tough, 
tough life. You’re far from 
your family, and you don’t 
[always] know the language.” 

Lee speaks openly of the additional 
barrier he faced as an Asian singer: an 
ingrained prejudice in the opera world 
against casting nonwhites in leading 
roles. “The high places, they don't 
want Asians as principal roles,” he says 
frankly. “Even China, they don’t want to 


do two duets with Weiss for the recital have any Asian singers. It's sad but tr 


including the final, devastating duet of but, he says, "If I g 


[opera house], I have t< 
thinking.” 

taged to do that everywheri 


her private voice studio as well a 
American Institute of Musical Studies 
in Austria. She recently debuted with 
the San Diego Opera and will sing there 
again as Giannetta in L'elisir d'amore 
next year. 

oavid clark, president of the board, 
says OCM chose two of its more recent 
singers, “who we think are going to 
have a major career,” to round out the 
program. Soprano Bevin Hill sang in 
the chorus of The Pearl Fishers in 2010 
and stood out so much she snagged 
the part of Lisette in La Rondine the 
following year. And Branch Fields, a 
bass, juggled his part in 2012’s Thais 
with a burgeoning career playing Emile 
de Becque in South Pacific. Fields has 
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honor of their OCM experience, Lee's own foot is finally in the door, 

' a new place 
conquer their 


Carmen. 

Weiss has gone on to establish a 
career in Berlin, singing regularly at 
Deutsche Oper Berlin and teaching at Every house, including the notoriously 


tough La Scala in Milan, has wanted him 
to return. 

No conquering will be necessary 
in Middlebury, where some audience 
members will likely recall the tenor’s 
original Vermont appearances. If the 
YouTube clip of Lee singing "E lucevan 
le stelle” from Tosca is any indication, 
that aria alone — which he'll deliver in 
the second half of the program — will 
have audiences roaring to their feet. © 
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What’s in a Name? Where the One and 
Only “Brattleboro” Comes From 



V ermonters like to think of them- 
selves as unique, but in at least 
one respect — names of towns — 
the state sounds a lot like other 
places. Burlington, for example, has two 
prominent echoes in North America: one 
in Iowa, the other in Ontario. Colchester 
shares its identifier with towns in 
England and Connecticut. And, while 
our Charlotte may have a distinctive 
pronunciation, there are plenty of other 
Charlottes in the U.S. and the Caribbean. 

Brattleboro, however, does appear to 
be the only town in the world with that 
name. Calling it unique would still be an 
exaggeration — and one especially unap- 
preciated by residents of Brattleboro 
Avenue in Des Moines, Iowa. 

That thoroughfare runs through a 
neighborhood developed by a group of 
businessmen who called themselves the 
Vermont Syndicate, according to the Des 
Moines Public Library website. They 
named the local streets for Vermont 
towns, so it still seems reasonable to 
accept Brattleboro’s claim of being one 
of a kind. 


Brattleboro is not the only place in 
Vermont staking a claim to singularity. 
“There’s only one Essex Junction,” pro- 
claims a historical plaque mounted in 
that village’s Amtrak station. 

In any event, Brattleboro is named for 
Col. William Brattle Jr., the first grantee 
listed on the town charter issued in 1753. 
Brattleborough, as the name was origi- 
nally spelled, was officially changed to 
its Americanized form in 1888. 

The Windham County community 
isn’t shy about its special status. The 

THE LOCAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE HAS FASHIONED AN 
ALL-OUT MARKETING CAMPAIGN. 

COMPLETE WITH NEON 
ADVERTISING 
IN TIMES SQUARE. 


local Chamber of Commerce has fash- 
ioned an all-out marketing campaign, 
complete with neon advertising m 
Times Square, that boasts of Brattleboro 
as “The One and Only." 

Chamber chief jerry goloberg says 
he hatched the idea in 2009 when the 
town's economy was reeling with a 
hangover from the Great Recession, 
which had hammered the nation the 
previous year. “We needed to put feet 


on the street,” Goldberg says, recall- 
ing downtown's somnolent scene. “We 
needed to show the chamber’s members 
we were at least trying to do something.” 

The slogan caught on right away, 
boasts Goldberg, 74, who had a previous 
career in the marketing department of 
the CBS television network. “It was an 
instant get. And now it’s becoming insti- 
tutionalized,” he says. 

Few experiences in his working 


After Years Collecting Dust, 
Memorial Auditorium’s Veteran 
Plaques Get a Second Life 



W hile researchinga new book 
last year, writer bill mares 
popped into Burlington’s 
Memorial Auditorium to 
take a closer look at the plaques that 
commemorate local veterans of the 
two World Wars and the Korean War. 
Reading through the names, he noticed 
something odd: The alphabetical listings 
stopped at M. Where were the rest of 
the names? 

Mares began asking city employees 
about the missing plaques, and 
eventually they turned up. Eight of Mem 
Aud's 16 memorial plaques had long 
been tucked out of sight. “They were 
down under the staircase, covered with 
dust,” Mares says. 

How long had they been there? “It’s 
conceivable that they wentunderground, 
figuratively speaking, in '56, which is the 
last time there were any markings on 
the back of them,” says Mares. It’s likely 
they were moved temporarily for some 
practical reason such as electrical work, 
and then forgotten about. 

Thanks to a successful fundraising 


campaign — he raised $8000 — and 
a $2000 contribution from the city, 
Burlington’s conant metal & light has 
now fully restored the missing plaques 
so they can be reinstalled this fall. 

When Memorial Auditorium was 
built in 1928, its walls were covered 
in plaques, says Mares, who was 
interested in the place as part of this 
country’s “living memorial” movement. 
After World War I, he explains, people 
didn't want to commemorate wars 
with statues, as they had for the Civil 
War; they wanted to create memorials 
that served some civic function. “They 
named highways, they named parks, 
they named civic auditoriums,” Mares 
explains. Burlington’s Memorial 
Auditorium is one of dozens of similarly 
named facilities built around the 
country in the 1920s. 

The plaques are huge and heavy- 
duty, with torch-shaped borders and, 
on some, Burlington’s city seal, which 
features a deer head and a fleur-de- 
lis. Flowery language adorns some: 
“Dedicated to the glory of almighty God 
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Sraftieboro 


life can compare, 

Goldberg muses, to 
the thrill of seeing 
“Brattleboro: The One 
and Only" flashing last 
year at scurrying New 
Yorkers and gawking tour- 
ists on the Great White 
Way. The ad blinked on for five seconds, 
120 times a week, on each of two mega- 
screens sponsored by ABC and MTV, 
respectively. In theory, at least, one 
million people witnessed it. Goldberg 
declines to say how much the chamber 
paid for such colossal exposure. 

Brattleboro proclaims itself extraor- 
dinary in respect to more than just its 

The town hosts the Strolling of 
the Heifers every June as Vermont’s 
answer to the Running of the Bulls in 
Pamplona, Spain. Local boosters also 
remind prospective tourists that the 
Brattleboro area was famous long ago 
for its hippie communes. The '60s 
counterculture has had “a lasting in- 
fluence on the town's character and 


values,” a chamber blurb declares. 

Brattleboro is likewise proud to have 
retained a disproportionately large 
number of bookstores. That fealty to 
the printed page is consistent with the 
town's impressive literary tradition. A 
list of big-name authors who have lived 
in or frequented Brattleboro begins with 
Rudyard Kipling and includes Robert 
Frost, Sinclair Lewis, Pearl Buck, Grace 
Paley and Jamaica Kincaid. 

Two additional fun facts help make 
Brattleboro such a standout place. First, 
Bratt is home to a strain of rat used 
in labs all over the world because it's 
unable to produce a hormone essentia] 
to kidney function. And it was there 
that the U.S. gummed postage stamp 
was first produced — in 1847 — and, we 
assume, licked. © 
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in memory of all the men of Burlington 
who during World War II by their 
unselfish patriotism have advanced 
the American ideals of liberty and the 
universal brotherhood of man.” 



WERE DETERRED BY 
THEIR BULK; 

EACH PLAQUEWEIGHS MORE 
THAN 200 POUNDS. 

Familiar area names such as Gadue, 
Bissonette and Wheeler populate the 
plaques, as well as more mysterious 
names, such as Shortsleeves, that 
appear multiple times. One plaque 
commemorates the women who served, 
including one who lost her life in World 
War I. 


The heavy bronze plates would 
have been “a serious investment back 
then,” says steve conant, who worked 
on rehabbing them — burnishing the 
letters and coating them in epoxy so 
they’ll last longer. “And they have 
extraordinary scrap value, so it’s a 
wonder they weren't stolen.” Perhaps 
would-be thieves were deterred by 
their bulk; each plaque weighs more 
than 200 pounds, Conant says. 

The project has Mares thinking 
about more recent wars and how we 
commemorate them. “It’d be nice if 
there were subsequent memorials to 
Vietnam, Afghanistan,” he says. “The 
country has been so conflicted about 
overseas wars. I think one of the great 
ironies is that we build a great big 
memorial to 9/11, which is not at the 
end of the war but at the beginning 
of the war. That’s emblematic of the 
nature of this war.” 

Mares is aiming for a celebratory 
reinstallation of the plaques in 
Memorial Auditorium at the 11th hour 
on November 11, Armistice Day. © 
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I've heard rumors about 
gargantuan animals living in 
the deepest parts of the sea 
that we haven't been able to 
explore properly yet. One such 
tale was of deep rumbling 
sounds that could come from 
the belly of an enormous 
beast. Is there any truth 
to these stories? Are there 
large enough stretches of 
unexplored ocean to reason- 
ably suggest there might be 
unknown animals there? 

Johannes Lund With 

Y ou bet While find- 
ing new megafauna is 
tougher than it used 
to be, there are still 
remote reaches of the globe 
where you might stumble across 
an animal nobody’s ever seen 
before. However, be forewarned: 
Don't get your hopes up if it goes 

That's the lesson we draw from 
those rumbling ocean sounds you 
refer to, which were recorded 
by underwater microphones in 
the South Pacific in 1997. The 
Bloop, as it was soon nicknamed, 
sounded like Godzilla with a bad 
case of gas. Unfortunately for 
cryptozoologists, the National 
Oceanographic and Atmospheric 
Administration declared it was 
2 most likely vibrations from the 
S breaking of Antarctic sea ice. To 
> the lay ear the sound files NOAA 
5 provided don’t sound much alike, 
z possibly because the Bloop for 
2 some reason was sped up to 
1/1 16 times its original frequency, 

whereas the comparable sea ice 


recording was sped up only three 
times. However, the people at 
NOAA work for the government. 
One presumes they know what 
they’re doing. 

But let’s get to the heart of 
the matter: Yes, there are large 
stretches of ocean where un- 
known megafauna could be 
hiding. NOAA estimates 95 
percent of the sea remains un- 
explored. Since the ocean covers 
70 percent of the Earth’s surface, 
that means almost two-thirds of 
the planet is as mysterious to us 
as it was in Magellan’s day. 

The immense mid-ocean 
ridges formed by plate tectonics, 
which at 40,000 miles are by far 
the longest continuous moun- 
tain range in the world, weren't 
discovered until the 1950s. The 
amount of properly mapped sea- 
floor in the public domain is 2 to 3 
percent, and even when you add 
in what’s been mapped by the 
world’s navies and kept secret, 
the figure is likely no more than 
10 percent Bear in mind this is 
strictly topographical mapping, 
to keep submarines from crash- 
ing into underwater mountains. 
(The USS San Francisco did this 
in 2005, killing one sailor.) So 
we have no systematic account 
of what’s living in even that 10 
percent. 

A 42-day expedition to the 
Philippines in 2011 found hun- 
dreds of new marine species, 
including a type of swell shark 
(which can inflate itself with 
water) and a pancake-shaped 
sea slug. The ocean around 
Antarctica is vast, deep and 
poorly explored, and more than 


half the deep-water creatures 
known to live there have been 
spotted only once or twice. 

Most newly discovered spe- 
cies don’t qualify as gargantuan, 
but some are pretty big. The me- 
gamouth shark, undiscovered till 
1976, can reach 18 feet in length. 
The giant squid, long believed 
to be the largest invertebrate in 
the world, had never been seen 
alive till 2004, when a speci- 
men more than 25 feet long was 
caught on camera; meanwhile 
an apparently even bigger crit- 
ter, the colossal squid, remains 
elusive. Researchers from the 
massive Census of Marine Life 
project reported in 2010 that 
even though there are 250,000 
known ocean species, perhaps 


750,000 more await discovery, to 
say nothing of more than a billion 
types of microbes. 

But it’s not just the sea that 
holds mysteries. The forested 
mountains of the Sierra de 
Maigualida region of Venezuela, 
covering more than 4500 square 
miles, are almost entirely un- 
explored. The same is true of 
large swaths of Antarctica, 
most surveys having been done 
from aircraft. Antarctica also 
features enormous freshwater 
lakes locked deep under the 
ice. The largest, Lake Vostok, 
holds about 1500 cubic miles of 


million-year-old water, poten- 
tially harboring prehistoric crea- 
tures unlike anything else we’ve 
encountered. 

Megafauna could be hiding 
in caves. By some estimates, 
even in well-explored regions 
like the U.S., only 50 percent of 
caves have been investigated, and 
worldwide it's maybe 10 percent. 
However, big critters would have 
big appetites, and a cave, lacking 
photosynthesis, is necessarily a 
low-energy environment. As a 
result, most new wildlife discov- 
eries in caves are bug-scale. 

Personally I’d stick with the 
tropics. The Vu Quang ox of 
Vietnam wasn’t proven to exist 
until 1994, when a live specimen 
was captured. Soon afterward, a 
new species of deer was discov- 
ered in the same Vietnamese rain 
forest In fact, since 1993 more 
than 400 new species of mammal 
have been discovered, about 10 
percent of the total mammalian 
species known. Most of these are 
small (lots of rodents and bats), 
but 40 percent are large and dis- 
tinctive. Some researchers think 
we'll eventually find another 100 
to 200 new mammal species, 
most of them in North and South 
America. 

Are there swarms of enor- 
mous beasts out there, waiting for 
a doughty explorer to find them? 
Probably not. But just because 
we've got Google Earth doesn’t 
mean we’ve discovered all there 
is to know about the world. 
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VERMONT’S OTHER LACROSSE SEASON 

INDOOR YOUTH LACROSSE LEAGUE AT THE EDGE 
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SIX WEEK SEASON 
STARTS 9/9/13 

TWO GAMES PER WEEK 


GAME TIMES WILL VARY WEEK-TO-WEEK 

REGISTRATION DEADLINE IS AUGUST 25th 

Cost for league is $225 + Tax ($240.75) 

9-10 Grade $159 + Tax ($170.13) 

Add unlimited classes at the Parisi Speed School for only $99 (9/9 - 10/20) 
We are expecting to sell out, so please register quickly 
For more information, contact Andy Butterfeild ® AndyB@edgevt.com 
or (802) 864-8044 

All athletes must have a helmet with 4-point 
chin strap and full face grill, mouth guard, 
shoulder pads, elbow pads, gloves and 
protective cup. 
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Activities include: 
swimming, tennis, 
climbing wall, 
creative movement, 
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music and much 
more! 
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We just had to ask... 

What’s the story 
behind the 
stenciled Gs 
around 
Middlebury? 


F rom the middle of the round- 
about in downtown Middlebury, 
three letter Gs are visible — two 
on the back of road signs, one on 
a telephone pole. 

These aren’t your typical graffiti tags. 
The stenciled Gs are consistent, varying 
only in size and some nuanced drip- 
page. They're black, and elegant and, 
if you start paying attention, you’ll find 
them everywhere — on steel street signs, 
electrical boxes, telephone poles and the 
sides of buildings throughout Addison 
g County and beyond. 
j» Seven Days spent a recent afternoon 
5 loitering outside Two Brothers Tavern, 
z chatting up passersby in an effort to un- 
3 cover the mystery of the Gs. Who is re- 
sponsible? What’s the motive? And well, 
gee, what’s it stand for? 



Everyone had a theory — or made 
one up. Folks who said they were seeing 
the Gs for the first time took shots in 
the dark at the tag's significance. In this 
college town, those conjectures skewed 
academic. Does it have something to 
do with the “G prophecy" from Richard 
III? Is it a nod to Guinness of Cameroon 
(Cameroonians are said to have a dispro- 
portionate preference for the drink)? Is it 
an allusion to God himself? 

Other passersby weren't so sure. 

“Doesn’t look like a G,” said a white- 
haired man visiting from New York City. 

“I see an E and a Y in script,” his wife 
offered. The New Yorker referenced 
“SAMO” — short for “same old shit” 
— a tag that cropped up around the Big 
Apple in the late 70s attributed to artist 
Jean-Michel Basquiat. “Maybe this guy’s 
trying to be like him,” he said. 

“It doesn’t look like graffiti; looks 
too neat to be graffiti," countered James 
Berg, his son Noah in tow. 

Or perhaps G stands for graffiti, a fast- 
talker named Stanford hypothesized. 
“It’s self-referential,” he said. 

G is for Garamond, “which is a very 
beautiful typeface, which I use in all my 
novels,” said an author sitting on a bench. 

“It’s a gang symbol, but a Middlebury 
gang symbol, which means it’s very 


literate, polite; it’s quite stylish,” offered 
Karl Lindholm, who teaches American 
studies at Middlebury College. 

“That stands for Gen Y,” a bike- 
helmeted geology professor, Peter Ryan, 
confidently theorized. “It’s a very under- 
rated generation,” he said of the cohort 
born between the 1980s and the early 
2000s, “and one that needs a little more 
cred." 

A man wearing a gold chain stopped 
to give the G on the back of a yield sign 
a closer look. “Green Mountain State?” 
He posited. “No, that'd be too easy, 
maybe. It’s gotta be something a bit more 
complicated." 

Then he offered a key piece of advice 
about small-town sleuthing: “If I don't 
know, I ask one of two people, the 
bartender and the barber. They know 
everything." 

And thus, by the jigsaw magic that 
Vermont communities often facilitate, 
hints and tips led us straight to our 
G-man. But in the interest of confi- 
dentiality, and the street artist’s future 
career, let’s call this Gen Y-er — whom 
Seven Days eventually reached by phone 
— Gary. 

“My goal is to be the most famous 
graffiti writer in Vermont, which is akin 
to being, like, the best skier in Egypt,” 


quipped Gary, a graphic designer by 
trade. “I aspire to live cheaply and some- 
how have enough money to live a meager 
existence and work as little as possible." 

It was more than a year ago that Gary 
used his computer to enlarge the script 
G graphic — which he had created for a 
previous art project — to various sizes. 
Then he began stenciling them onto sur- 
faces in the area. 

“They were like a message to one par- 
ticular person,” he said, admitting that he 
was surprised anyone had even noticed 
the Gs. “People tend to ignore things that 
they’re not interested in.” 

Gary refers to the year-plus he spent 
stenciling Gs as his “campaign.” “Real 
graffiti, the game I was playing when I 
was in New York, it’s about being famous 
and getting your name out there,” he said. 

But this campaign was different. It 
started when Gary’s girlfriend left him, 
he said, “for some guy with a motorcycle, 
a job and questionable morality.” 

“It was about love, it started about 
love," he said. “But you know, once you 
put it out there enough, you know, that’s 
your identity, you become that, it be- 
comes you, or whatever.” 

He added, “I can't sing, I can't write, 
you know, so this is what I do.” 

During his campaign, Gary did his 
stenciling quietly at night, and says he 
authorities only interfered once. “There 
was a time when I was, like, you know, 
fuck it, I’m gonna get caught and that’s 
just part of the whole thing. I'm willing 
to be arrested for love.” 

G, it turns out, is for Gretchen. 

“Yeah, so it didn’t work out,” said Gary, 
who says he enjoys the smell of spray 
paint. “She’s moved on and so have I. You 
know, the alphabet is filled with letters. 
So I’ve moved on to painting Hs.” © 








SATURDAY NIGHT 
CHEF’S DINNER 

5:30-9PM ALICE S TABLE 

5-Course Chef's Menu. Sample menu* includes: 

Vermont Cheese Plate, Slackened Shrimp, Beef Tenderloin , 
Bacon Wrapped Chicken, Potato Crusted Salmon 

$55 for FIVE courses or A la Carte 

•Menu changes weekly. 

For more information or to reserve: 
jaypeakresort.com / 802.327.2500 


Don’t judge a person 
by their beliefs, judge them by 
the mountains they ski & ride. 
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Pizzagalli Center 
for Art and Education 


Celebrate with live music, art activities, 
performances, interactive panel discussions, 
wine tasting and more! Ribbon cutting at 
n a.m. Admission to Shelburne Museum 
is free all day. 

There is a $5 charge to view the special 
exhibition Wyeth Vertigo. 

10 a.m. - 8:3 o p.m. Sunday, August 18 





IE PUBLIC USES AND ABUSES OF EMOTION 


Pubic Pride 


BY JUDITH LEVINE 



T he vagina has had a hard 
year. But things are looking 
up. A year after Michigan 
Democratic State Rep. Lisa 
Brown was silenced for uttering the 
word on the House floor — debating 
against that state's massive anti-abortion 
bill — three more states have passed, or 
moved toward passing, laws mandating 
unnecessary vaginal invasions. 

As of August 1, according to the 
Guttmacher Institute, 22 states require 
that women seeking abortions either 
submit to a transvaginal ultrasound 
(involving the insertion of a wand-like 
sensor) and be shown the images from 
it or given the “option” to view them. 
All, of course, to help women make "in- 
formed decisions.” 

Last month, with Gov. Scott Walker’s 
signature, Wisconsin joined four other 
states with the severest standards: They 
command every potential abortion pa- 
tient to undergo the probe. Reproductive 
rights advocates call it “medical rape.” 

Not everyone is taking these develop- 
ments lying down with legs open. The 
laws are under legal challenge. And 
when Wisconsin joined the dishonor 
roll, comedian Sarah Silverman got right 
to the point: The governor wouldn’t 
dare treat a man’s orifice with such 
impertinence. 

“I’d very much like to anally probe 
@govwalker each time he needs to 
make an ‘informed decision,”’ Silverman 
tweeted impertinently. 

Joe Salazar, the blabbermouth 
Colorado Democratic legislator, approv- 
ingly retweeted the comment, which 
moved the state’s Republican commit- 
tee to dash off a press release accusing 
Salazar of calling for Walker’s rape. And 
that, the GOP snipped, was “demeaning 
and offensive to victims everywhere." 

You may recall Salazar expressing the 
view that female students shouldn’t be 
allowed to carry concealed handguns on 
campus (yes, this is legal in Colorado) 
because they might mistake an innocent 
guy for a rapist and "pop a round at him.” 

Setting aside the dubious wisdom 
of arming the students of Colorado 
— home of Columbine, Platte Canyon 
and Aurora — it becomes apparent that 
where women and their vaginas are con- 
cerned, male politicians have a lot to say. 

And what they're saying, on the 
whole, is that women can’t be trusted to 
look after their own. 


But vaginal intrusions are not just for 
politicians anymore. In Texas — which, 
incidentally, just passed one of the most 
restrictive abortion laws since Roe v. 
Wade — cops have been taking the 
prerogative literally into their 

Last week, the press 
posted videotapes of 
state troopers conduct- 
ing vaginal and anal 
searches on women 
stopped for speeding 
or, in one case, dropping 
cigarette butts out her 
car window. The 
Texas Department 
of Public Safety, 
which oversees the 
state police, claims 
this isn’t official 
policy, and indeed 

the training 
als. But lawyers and 
civil rights advo- 
cates representing 
the women wonder 
how nearly identical 
assaults — you can 
hardly call them “procedures” — could 
have happened at traffic stops hundreds 
of miles apart. 

Women are suing police for simi- 
lar fishing expeditions in Florida and 
Milwaukee, Wise. 

That’s the bad news. 

Now the good news: The vagina is 
enjoying a little public relations blitz. 


I’m not talking about the reading 
of the 17-year-old Vagina Monologues 
by playwright Eve Ensler and several 
female legislators on the Michigan 
Statehouse steps after Lisa Brown’s 

witty bits of Pubic Pride 
propaganda. 

The first is the pro- 
duction of a color poster 
and postcards that “cel- 
ebrate female genital di- 
versity” with illustrations 
(from photos) of 16 unique 
vulvas, accompa- 
nied by women’s ad- 
miring descriptions 
of theirs. 

Launched by 
Kinsey Institute 
researcher and 
educator Debby 
Herbenick and 
her University of 
Indiana colleague 
Vanessa Schick, the 
project started with 
a survey investigat- 
ingwomen’s feelings 
about their vulvas and vaginas. Asked 
what they like about their genitals, the 
respondents waxed ecstatic: They’re 
"fun,” “intriguing” and “cozy and com- 
fortable,” women said. One called hers 
"absolutely beautiful.” 

Research shows that women who 
“feel positively about their vulvas and 
vaginas” have better sex and less sexual 


anxiety and take better care of their gy- 
necological health, says Herbenick. So 
the professors want to spread the love. 

The posters are “perfect” for hanging 
in dorms and clinics, Herbenick notes 
in a Kickstarter video. Or you can send 
a postcard to “your favorite politician” 
who could stand to learn a thing or two 
about women’s bodies. 

The pitch quickly outraised its goal of 
$4000 and closed donations last week. 
But watch the video anyway. It’s con- 
sciousness raising simply to peruse the 
collection of satin, plush and crocheted 
vulva puppets and hear the lovely, 
bright-eyed Herbenick say “vulvas and 
vaginas” over and over. 

The other, much bigger phenom is 
“The Camp Gyno,” a promotional video 
from HelloFlo, a company that mails 
consumers a monthly menstrual supply 
package timed to their cycles. The ad, 
which has been viewed more than 5 
million times on YouTube, is hilarious 

— positively exhilarating. The best part: 
It’s aimed at girls. 

In the spot, a camper played by 
10-year-old Macy McGrail tells how she 
goes from being a “big random loser” to 
the first girl at camp to get her period 

— “the red badge of courage” — and 
assumes the mantle of Camp Gyno, dis- 
pensing advice and enforcing military- 
like discipline on other menstruating 
campers. 

“I was their Joan of Arc,” she says. 
“It’s like, I'm Joan, and their vag is the 

Then girls start getting “friggm’ care 
packages” containing tampons, panty 
liners and candy. The Camp Gyno is 
deposed. 

Will anyone sign up for HelloFlo? 
You almost hope the ad campaign will 
kill the service it’s advertising. 

After all, more than convenience, it’s 
shame about the vagina and its doings 
that would motivate someone to receive 
her tampons in a plain brown wrapper. 

And the Camp Gyno will have none of 
that. © 
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T he 25 Berkshire-Chester pigs that recently 
arrived at 45 Fairbanks Road in North 
Springfield had lived a charmed life, at least 
for pigs: eating grain that had been hand- 
ground by their owner and waddling content- 
edly around 200 hilly acres near Enosburg 
Falls. And, after they met a quick end at a 
local slaughterhouse, the pigs became pio- 

Cut lengthwise, they were packed into 
carcass-size plastic bins and trucked to 
Black River Produce. This spring, the North 
Springfield-based fresh-food distributor 
took on a new role: meat processor. It was 
there, at Black River's still-under-construc- 
tion processing facility, that the pig sides 
were unloaded and rolled through the 
mostly empty building to the hanging room 
at its center. There, six men in white coats 
and rubber boots hung the sides on hooks 
and, one by one, got to work on them with 
saws and knives. In just a day and a half, the 
25 pigs were transformed into piles of ham, 
loins, chops, trotters and heads. 

Just as quickly, those parts disappeared 
in something of a pork diaspora: bellies 
and ham were sent to Vermont Smoke and 
Cure; other bellies to the chef of Craigie 
On Main in Cambridge, Mass. Legs went 
to Rhode Island’s Daniele to be made into 
prosciutto. Various cuts were trucked to 
chefs around Vermont (“One chef buys all 
of the heads,” says production manager 
Dominic Barone). Tenderloins and other 
chops were sealed, marked with a Black 
River Meat label and shelved in the com- 
pany's enormous cooler, destined to be 
sold at retail stores around Vermont and 
New Hampshire. 

Though Black River Produce’s new 
plant — which also processes seafood — is 
barely three months old, its cutters work 
with intensity and speed, making this 
place a potential game changer for the 
local meat industry. Vermont has long 
struggled with a bottleneck at the slaugh- 
tering and processing levels, a frustrating 
challenge for farmers who might other- 
wise grow their herds to meet the rising 
demand for local meats. 

“It takes longer to process an animal 
than it takes to slaughter," says Chelsea 
Bardot Lewis, the state's senior agri- 
cultural development coordinator. In 
grad school, she wrote a thesis examin- 
ing whether slaughterhouses stalling 
the meat sector’s growth — and con- 
cluded that the real problem was with 
processing. 

For Bardot Lewis, who also heads 
the Meat Processing Task Force of the 


state’s Farm to Plate initiative, processing has 
been a key problem to solve. “The meat industry 
comes up as one of Agriculture Secretary Chuck 
Ross’ top three in terms of where he sees the 
future of the Vermont ag sector growing,” she 
says. “We’ve been putting a lot of investment into 
both the regulatory and development sides, to 
expand capacity for slaughter and processing.” 

Once upon a time, Vermont had more than 20 
slaughterhouses, Bardot Lewis points out. In the 
1980s, those abattoirs began to lose business to 
the growing meat-industrial complex out west, 
“and they couldn’t keep up with some regula- 
tory changes that required a new level of record 
keeping," she says, referring to the detailed 
safety protocol that meat and poultry processors 
must follow to operate. 


GET VERMONT 
MEAT INTO BIGGER 
MARKETS. 

SEAN BUCHANAN 


Now there are only five functioning slaugh- 
terhouses in the state, and this limitation on 
farmers was a key driver in Black River’s deci- 
sion to purchase this 40,000-square-foot build- 
ing in North Springfield. 

Just about the only clues to the former life 
of the 50-year-old behemoth are a few walk-in 
refrigerators; Ben & Jerry’s made its Peace Pops 
here in the 1980s and '90s. After the company 
moved out in 2002, the place housed Ellsworth 
Ice Cream, which in turn moved out in 2007. 
Soon, vandals made off with some of the build- 
ing’s wiring and pipes; two years ago, a quarter 
of the structure collapsed under the weight of 
snow on the roof. 

Even in horrible shape, the place caught the 
eyes of Black River Produce founders Mark 
Curran and Steve Birge, who have a proven 
knack for noticing gaps in the local food system. 
Rather than ruin, they saw potential. 

SPECIAL DELIVERY 

Curran and Birge were self-professed ski bums 
when they met in the late 1970s; Birge hitched 
a ride to Okemo in Curran’s van, and they soon 


began chatting about business ideas. Birge, who 
worked in a restaurant, knew how hard it was 
for Vermont chefs to get their hands on fresh 
produce. So they painted the side of a van with 
the phrase “Give Peas a Chance” and began pick- 
ing up produce from markets in Boston to drive 
back to Vermont, stopping at restaurants along 
the way. 

Thirty-plus years later, Black River has 2000 
wholesale accounts throughout New England, 
including schools, food markets, farm stands and 
its earliest bread-and-butter customers, restau- 
rants. That single van has been replaced with a 
fleet of trucks, all adorned with the company's 
signature strawberry logo. They deliver produce, 
cheese, flowers, fish and meat to chefs and retail- 
ers, often within 24 hours of their orders being 
placed. Black River's 63,000-square-foot North 
Springfield warehouse employs 155 people; last 
year the company’s meat sales totaled $5 million, 
and they are expected to grow by 25 percent this 

Black River didn't sell much meat at all until 
five years ago, when the company hired Tom 
Biggs, of a cooperative called Vermont Quality 
Meats, to grow that sector. When Black River 
began selling grass-fed beef, Curran says, it 
wholesaled for $3.79 per pound — a price that 
caused some customers to balk. “They said, 
■We’re paying $1.99 a pound. End of story,”’ he 
recalls. 

Still, the company persisted in selling local 
beef, chicken and quail, mostly to restaurants, 
specialty-food stores and a few institutional 
clients, including Fletcher Allen Health Care. 
About two years ago, demand for local meat 
began to surge — but, like farmers, Black River 
was beholden to the processing fees charged by 
slaughterhouses, which could tack on upward of 
$1 for every pound of meat. And, because pro- 
cessing techniques varied from place to place, 
the cut consistency prized by chefs was some- 
times hard to achieve, Curran says. 

As the company's leaders considered how 
they might bring processing in-house, Curran 
and others traveled to meat-processing facilities 
in Minnesota, North Carolina and Italy, where “I 
was impressed by the larger scale of those opera- 
tions,” Curran says. Back home, they cemented 
plans to add a 5000-square-foot processing area 
to their existing warehouse. But, on the brink of 
breaking ground, Curran and co. were hit by a 
revelation. 

“We’d need a lot more than 5000 square 
feet. And, two miles away, there’s this big Ben 
& Jerry’s plant,” Curran remembers realizing. 
“It was in unbelievably rough shape, but its 
bones were good. We knew it would be a major 
investment” 

“I think at first, the scale scared them a little 
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bit," says Bob Flint, director of the Springfield Regional 
Development Corporation. He facilitated the deal be- 
tween Black River and the city, which owned the building. 
Flint’s father had worked in it four decades earlier, when 
it housed a construction company. “We were obviously 
delighted to see it back in use with an equally prominent 
company,” Flint says. 

Black River bought the building from the city in the 
spring of 2012 for $125,000 with plans to relocate its 
seafood processing there, as well. At the time, Curran 
reported to Seven Days that the company planned to sink 
$1 million or so into its rehab. So far. Black River has spent 
$2 million, with $3 million more to go, he says now. 

Since Black River is “very healthy,” according to busi- 
ness development manager Sean Buchanan, most of that 
money came from company coffers, but the state also 
granted Black River a $50,000 Working Lands Enterprise 
Initiative award. 

As rehab got under way, the company had to figure out 
a key component in keeping the facility running; securing 
a steady supply of animals. That meant locating farmers 
who raised their animals in humane, sustainable ways 
and whose operations were large enough to provide ani- 
mals to Black River year-round. 

“The [consumer] demand is there. Our job was to go 
out and get farmers to ramp up," says Curran. “We’re 
looking for all-natural, welfare-approved meat. People 


importance of finding a broader audience for its meat, 
which means selling it at a price point consumers can 
accept. “If we have one goal with this plant, it is to be able 
to get Vermont meat into bigger markets,” says Buchanan. 
“We want to see the product not only on food-service 
shelves; we’d like to send these products to independent 
and mainstream retailers." 

Meanwhile, Buchanan helped design a circular rail 
system that would minimize processing time, and hired 
meat cutters as the advance guard to staff the facility that 
might eventually employ dozens. 

STAFFING UP 

Dominic Barone, 25, was a meat cutter at Healthy Living 
Market in South Burlington when Buchanan reached 
out to him. Barone says the prospect of moving from the 
state’s largest city to sleepier Springfield wasn't daunt- 
ing, given the opportunity. “Essentially, I was at the stage 
where I could keep chugging along doing what I’m doing, 
or take that next step and develop a career path,” he says. 
“This is a company I can retire from. This plant is only 
going to grow.” 

Two other Black River meat cutters, Kelly Ireland 
and Briton Laslow, also used to work at Healthy Living. 


They and their fourth colleague, Aaron McAllister, are all 


want total transparency, all Vermont born, raised and 
slaughtered.” 

“We've very cautious of who we get into business 
with, as we’re not looking to buy from everybody,” adds 
Buchanan, who knows the meat system from his time as 
a professional chef and from his visits to local farms. “We 
have a lot of producers who contact us,” he continues. 
“We know what we can sell [the meat] for, and we look 
for producers who have access to capital to scale up, who 
can meet commitment guidelines. That's a pretty limited 
market.” 

Black River’s leadership also recognized the 


Barone moved to Springfield in April and works five 
days a week in a place that still feels largely abandoned. 
But the building has another occupant, Black River’s 
thriving seafood sector. Just outside the meat-cutting 
room is a fishy-smelling one, anchored by a pile of shaved 
ice; nearby, lobster tanks burble away. In Barone’s domain, 
rosy-pink carcasses rotate into the cutting room from the 
hanging room, circulating on both sides of the central 
workspace so the cutters can work on a few animals at 

Despite his standard white coat, Barone’s black-framed 


specs and tattoos give him a sort of hipster-butcher look. 
And he holds forth passionately on flesh. “We know meat. 
It’s our life,” he enthuses, adding that the industry needs 

Asked how butchering has changed since the days 
of sawdust-covered floors in the backs of supermarkets, 
Barone cites faster cutting techniques and even new cuts, 
such as Denver and Sierra. “We have chefs doing crazy 
things, and it’s a pleasure to be able to give them what 
they want," he says. 


THIS IS A COMPANY 
I CAN RETIRE FROM. 


DOMINIC BARONE 


About three-quarters of the meat that Black River’s 
butchers process goes to chefs and institutions, with the 
remainder going to retail. All of the beef at this USDA- 
inspected facility is painstakingly tested for E. coli. 

These meat cutters, along with two packagers, are 
already processing 30 pigs, 10 lambs and two to four cows 
each week. Almost all the meat is spoken for by the time 
it’s ready for delivery. Even the inedible bits — skin and 
bones — are placed in a chilled rendering room, where 
a New York company pays by the pound to use them in 
products such as lip balm, soap and dog food. 

The remaining vacant spaces at Black River will even- 
tually be transformed. Next to the meat cutters, a room 
with black-and-white-tiled walls will become a packing 
and sausage-grinding nexus. A dramatic 8000-square- 
foot space will hold a smokehouse and, down the road, 
a dry-curing facility for making salami and other cured 
meats. And, in an oblong-shaped room near the back of 
the plant, Black River is considering installing an onsite 
kill floor, aka slaughterhouse. 

The company launched its processing operation with 
meat from four farms; beef from Reading’s Newhall Farm 
and Hartland's Clay Hill Farm, and pork from Danville’s 
Deer Run Farm and Vermont Family Farm. Since then, 
two lamb producers and one beef grower have joined the 

Those 25 Berkshire-Chester pigs that were recently 
processed came from Vermont Family Farm owner Greg 
Finch. After 15 years of raising pigs, Finch says he’s plan- 
ning to expand from 60 sows to 100 by next year. That 
will yield more than 1000 pigs annually, and Black River 
will purchase all of them, at prices based on hang weight. 

“I consider theirs a fair price," Finch says, though he 
declines to disclose that amount. “It’s a nice premium 
they pay, and it makes it worth farming,” he adds. “It’s not 
a fortune, but it’s how we've been successful. We make a 
good family income.” 

Finch notes that while all the state’s slaughterhouses 
seem “maxed out," he’s been able to navigate the bottle- 
neck and long waits by offering a consistent flow of 
animals year-round. That made him an attractive partner 
for Black River. Finch thinks scale is key to profitability, 
especially as many consumers continue to balk at what 
they consider inflated prices for local meat. 

“My price is at a reasonable level right now, but those 
folks who farm at smaller volume, they need to make 


more per pig,” Finch notes. "That has kept the price [of 
meat] very high. I will always keep my pork affordable.” 

POINT OF SALE 

Price is always on the minds of retailers such as Alex 
Buron, the deli manager at Putney Food Co-op and doy- 
enne of both the cheese and meat cases. “[The meat case] 
used to be this teeny-tiny cooler at the back of the store,” 
she notes. “We’ve done a lot of different things with our 
meat department, trying to make it a successful small 
department. We did commercial-meat pork and beef for a 
while, and, though it's the cheaper price, people say they 
want the quality [of local meat].” 

They just don’t necessarily want the price that comes 
with it. And therein lies a fundamental challenge to the 
enterprise of raising and selling local meat. “People want 
it, but it’s sticker shock,” says Buron. “I understand where 
the price is coming from, but a big part for consumers is 
not understanding that. People think that we jack up the 
price. A huge chunk of my job and efforts is to get local 
food in people’s mouths, and I spend so much time trying 
to get the cheapest price for these products. I'm at the 
lowest retail price that I can go.” 

Buron buys beef and pork from Black River, as well as 
beef from North Hollow Farm in Rochester, pork from 
Harlow Farm in Westminster, and chickens from Misty 
Knoll Farms, Coleman Natural and Bell & Evans. As she 
narrates the deals she tries to land on each batch, it’s clear 
they involve a complex equation in which the variables 
are what she can afford to pay, what the consumers will 
pay, and which meat will move before it spoils on the 



shelf. “It’s like 
playing Tetris with 
a highly perish- 
able and expensive 
product," Buron 
says. For instance, 
poultry processing 
is so expensive in 
Vermont, “It can 
be cheaper to eat 
local beef than 
local chicken,” 
she says. That's 
why Buron’s store 
features several 
choices. 

Though Black 
River meat tends 
to be “pricier,” 

Buron says, 

“they’re trying 
to provide a safe, 
clean place for 
people to bring 
their animals. I 
was excited to hear 
about it both professionally and personally.” 

Buron will soon be raising her own cows for beef on 
land she purchased in Springfield. 

Like her, Sean Buchanan describes static between 
what consumers say they want to buy and what they're 


willing to buy. “People say, ‘I 
only want 100 percent grass- 
fed.’ But sometimes there’s 
an imbalance between what 
people are vocalizing and what 
they really want.” 

For now, the six guys who 
work at Black River’s meat- 
processing plant are not only 
cutting the meat but grinding 
and packing it, too. “Yesterday 
we had to pack 800 pounds of 
sausage into 1-pound packs," 
Barone says. “That was a long 

' After those pigs were out the 
door, the cutters anticipated a 
few more long days processing 
38 lambs. That kind of traffic ex- 
plains why Black River is on the 
lookout for “qualified cutters,” 
says Barone. “The more we have, 
the more meat we can take on.” 

That’s music to the ears of 
people like Buron, who hopes 
that a consistent supply of locally 
raised, reasonably priced meat might coax people away 
from supermarket coolers and into independent retail- 
ers — and, in turn, support the growth of local farms. “If 
customers buy local meat from their local small store, 
they're ultimately supporting a bigger cause," she says. ® 
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Pooch Pics 

With Judd Lamphere, aging dogs get their day in the studio 



T hey say you can't teach an old dog 
new tricks. But don’t tell that to 
Judd Lamphere. Or to the pups 
that pose for him. The Burlington 
photographer’s spacious, brick-walled 
Reciprocity Studio on College Street has 
lately been hosting panting canines that 
seem eager to shine in front of his camera. 
Up two flights of steep stairs, Lamphere 
is working on a project to document the 
faithful love of aging furry friends. “This is 
a way to honor that," he says. 

“This” is his Old Dogs series — close-up 
portraits of beloved pets in their gray- 
ing last years, shot against an inky black 


background. The pictures are sometimes 
whimsical: all are poignant. 

Lamphere, 32, has eight of these pic- 
tures so far on his website, along with the 
travel, commercial and human portraiture 
on which he spends most of his time. While 
the Old Dogs project is near to Lamphere’s 
heart, he mostly works on editorial pho- 
tography for a variety of organizations, 
including a recent gig for Greenpeace 
documenting the July train derailment in 
Canada. 

Lamphere says that Roxanne, a friend’s 
“crook-y-eared dog” he had known all her 
life, initially inspired him. As she aged, 


white hair appeared in Roxanne's jet-black 
fur, giving her what Lamphere thought 
was a regal look. He took a few shots and 
created his first print of an old dog. 

Encouraged by this portrait, Lamphere 
then shot Mr. P, a pug belonging to his 
studio mate, Matt Day. In the picture, Mr. 
P’s pink tongue lolls out the side of his 
mouth, which seems to be grinning. And 
so the Old Dogs project was born. 

Lamphere, who grew up in Underhill, 
says he had many dogs in his youth, and 
witnessed their “grace and stateliness” as 
they aged. Although he hasn’t owned a dog 
since just before college, he gets plenty of 




time to play with friends’ dogs — and t 
watch them grow old. 

The project, so far, has relied mostly o 
word of mouth, and Lamphere has been 


This is apparent even with dogs you’d 
assume might be fearful or skittish. Miller, 
a 10-year-old Beagle mix, was 7 when 
propane tanks behind his house exploded 


providing two digital prints to each owner and burned down a shed. As a result, 


who participates. 

“The primary focus of the project is to 
create a stately portrait of every dog, one 
that represents their character, personal- 
ity, love and grace," Lamphere says. 

Ultimately, he’d like to accumulate 
enough portraits to create and publish 
a coffee-table book and donate most of 
the proceeds from sales to local shelters. 
Lamphere notes that people usually adopt 
puppies, shelters tend to have lots of old 
dogs. His dream, he says, would be to see 
retirement homes for old dogs. 

In the meantime, Lamphere is shooting 
dogs in his studio as people seek him out 
— a couple of times a month at this point. 

His images capture each dog’s unique 
character, which “could be anything, and I 
won’t discover it until I start working with 
him or her,” he says. In some cases there 
is something unusual about the animal’s 
tail, or a patch of fur, or 
a fogged eye. Sometimes 
it’s a distinctive personal- 
ity or behavior. Such was 
the case with Dinga, an 
11-year-old Staffordshire 
terrier. "Whenever she 
hears a harmonica, she 
puffs her cheeks out 
like she’s trying to sing,” 

Lamphere says. 

He places the dogs 
against a plain black 
background because he 
wants them "to stand out 
and really show their age 
and the contrast with the 
white hairs growing in,” 

Lamphere explains. And 
he doesn’t make the dog- 
gies sit: In most pictures, 
their heads loom close to the camera or 
look straight up; in some, there is just a tail 
or a wispy gray muzzle. Lamphere’s digital 
portraits are impeccably detailed, right 
down to the saliva on the dogs’ tongues. 


Lamphere says, the dog has a phobia of 
lights and fire — not ideal for a photogra- 
pher snapping pictures with a flash. But 
Lamphere managed to photograph Miller 
and even convey his shy personality; in 
one of his portraits, the animal is partially 
turned away and looking back over his 
shoulder. 

So far, Lamphere has photographed 
12 dogs; three of them died shortly after 
their studio session, leaving behind these 
images as testaments to their lives. (This 
writer's dog, Oly, was one of them.) The 
oldest dog he has shot was 16, the young- 
est, 12. Lifespan, after all, “depends on the 
breed, because all dogs age differently,” 
Lamphere says. 

Each portrait is truly different, be- 
cause, quite simply, each dog is unique. “It 
really depends on their mood, character 
and energy level,” Lamphere says of his 
subjects. “Some dogs 
are very calm and good 
listeners, so I tend to 
take more shots with 
them and experiment 
with different angles 
and lenses. Others can 
be very tired, so I try 
to just get one stately 
portrait and detail of 

Lamphere has 
shot the majority 
of his portraits at 
Reciprocity, but as 
those steep stairs are 
too difficult for some 
dogs to climb, he’s 
also made a few house 
calls. And, Lamphere 
says, he wants to 
schedule a shoot — possibly at a shelter 
— where people can bring their dogs to be 
photographed in an off-site studio. 

“The more people I can schedule, 
the better,” he says, referring to his book 
;o real, in fact, a viewer goal. Lamphere is likely to get there; after 


LOVE AND GRACE. 

JUDD LAMPHERE 


The images se 
is tempted to reach out and pet them. 

Lamphere says he tries to make a con- 
nection with each dog, shooting at its eye 
level, often sprawled on the floor. These 
pictures suggest he’s successful. In photos 
of Molly, a 12-year-old golden Lab, she 
appears to smile, then yawns widely. Her 
sparkling eyes reveal that she's enjoying 
the attention. 


1, every puppy will someday be a 
dog.® 


old 
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Plane Sight 

Hobbyists, lawmakers and privacy advocates keep their eyes on drone development 

BY TAYLOR DOBBS 




I ’m flying straight toward a hillside at 75 
miles per hour. As I squint at the over- 
grown shrubbery in front of me, I can 
make out myself standing alongside Jim 
Carroll and Mark Rochefort I go flying over 
my head and up the lift line at Bolton Valley 
Ski Area, and then zip back down along the 
trail. After another pass, the ground rushes 
up, and everything goes black. 

The eerie feeling of flying or hovering 
above oneself is usually the abstract stuff of 
dreams, but a few Vermonters get their 
thrills doing just that — with drones. 

These "drones" are really just high-tech 
remote-control (RC) planes. They’re 
launched by hand and controlled with what 
looks like an industrial-strength video-game 
controller. The cool part: Instead of squint- 
ing into the sun and trying to figure out 
where their plane is, members of this small 
but growing FPV (first-person view) com- 
munity wear video goggles linked to a 
camera mounted on the front of the plane, so 
they see what it sees, hundreds of feet in the 


air and sometimes miles away from where 
the pilot is standing 

Carroll and Rochefort are able to send 
their Ritewing Zephyr II models over vast 
swaths of the Green Mountain State, record- 
ing high-definition videos of scenic areas 
such as Camel’s Hump and Lake Elmore. 
Afterward, they set the FPV videos to music 
and post them online, joining an interna- 
tional community of thousands ofhobbyists 
who are doing the same. 

To hear them talk about it, though, you 
wouldn’t think Carroll and Rochefort were 
standing on a hillside creating art. The lingo 
they share is more like that of a college engi- 
neering class: glide ratios, quads, milliamps, 
pepperboxes, immersion transmitters and 
spectrum analyzers. But these two aren’t 
electrical engineers or professional hard- 
ware manufacturers. Rochefort, 40, is the 
owner of Vermont Tire & Service; Carroll, 
44, is a software developer. Their only quali- 
fications are having some spare time and 
money, tolerant wives, and an almost 


monk-like acceptance of 
disappointment. 

“Being into RC is leam- 
ing to live with loss 
Rochefort says. That’s be- 
cause, for all their high-tech 
gadgetry, these planes are 
still just long pieces of 
Styrofoam with an attached 
motor. A strong gust of wind, 
radio interference or pilot 
error can lead to a crash, and 
that can be costly. 

On each of their planes’ 
foam wings, Carroll and 
Rochefort have wired in two 
cameras — one to broadcast back to their 
goggles and a GoPro, the HD camera 
mounted on the front of the plane to get 
unobstructed video — at least two antennae, 
an electric propeller and some hefty batter- 
ies that help the planes reach speeds ap- 
proaching 100 miles an hour. The technol- 
ogy that enables the small plane to fly runs 


$1000 to $1500, depending on which op- 
tional components are installed; Rochefort 
put a GPS autopilot system on his Zephyr so 
it will fly itself back to him if his controls fail. 
On the ground, tripod-mounted systems that 
communicate with the plane add up to about 
$1000 more. 

With four-figure price tags, these per- 
sonal setups aren’t for penny-pinchers. 
Carroll and Rochefort say they don't know of 
anyone else in Vermont who has a similar 
model, though there are a few more FPVers 
in the state using smaller planes. These 
drones are a far cry from their brethren 
flying over America’s war zones. Still, pri- 
vacy concerns have at least one Vermont 
politician working to regulate their com- 
mercial use. 

Congressman Peter Welch announced a 
plan last month to introduce legislation that 
would require businesses using drones over 
U.S. soil to report to the Federal Aviation 
Administration exactly what data they’d 
be collecting, how they would use the infor- 
mation, who they would share it with and 
how long they’d keep it. Welch’s proposal 
moved Carroll to write to the Vermont 
representative. 

“He’s got some important privacy con- 
cerns," Carroll writes in an email to Seven 
Days. But the hobbyist worries that potential 
new legislation could make FPV flights more 
difficult or prohibit them altogether. “The 
most important thing to me 
is that he make it clear in the 
law that it only applies to 
aircraft that are capable of 
surveillance," Carroll says. 

Hobbyist rigs such as his 
and Rochefort's are not suf- 
ficiently steady, slow or 
stealthy to take sneaky shots 
of a sunbathing neighbor or 
to find an individual in a 
crowd, so Carroll doesn't see 
privacy concerns as germane 
to what he is doing. 

Allen Gilbert, the execu- 
tive director of the Vermont 
ACLU, joined Welch in pro- 
posing the new legislation. He says 
Vermonters will be seeing more drones in 
coming years with increasingly powerful 
surveillance capabilities. 

“Almost by definition, police use of 
drones pose a greater risk to your liberty 
[than use by a private company] because of 
how the information could be used to 


EVEN 30 FEET ABOVE 
YOU, YOU CAN FEEL 
THE WIND FROM IT. 

LET ALONE THE 
MASSIVEAMOUNT 
OF NOISE THAT 
IT MAKES. 



implicate you, correctly or incorrectly, in 
criminal activities,” he says. But that doesn’t 
mean private users are harmless. The per- 
version of hobbyist drones could lead to 
embarrassing and potentially harmful viola- 
tions of privacy, too. 

“What’s identical in each case is the in- 
credible surveillance capabilities these 

increasingly cheap 
devices have,” 

Gilbert notes. 

Rochefort, who 
also has a quadro- 
copter — a four-ro- 
tor, hovering drone 
that can stay in one 

small area — doesn’t 
see spying as viable. 

“It’s frickin’ 
loud,” he says. "For 
it to be far enough 
away where it can 
just stay up there 
and watch you, it 
has to be pretty 
damn far. Even 30 
feet above you, you 
can feel the wind 
from it, let alone the 
massive amount of 
noise that it makes.” 

While the 
unseen, unheard 
spy drone is still 

mostly unattainable for the average con- 
sumer, the technology is constantly im- 
proving, and part of Welch’s proposed leg- 
islation is to help regulation keep up. 

Welch spokesman Ryan Nickel says in an 
email that hobbyists are “explicitly ex- 
empted from the legislation,” so they can 
keep on flying. Commercial users, however, 
such as WCAX — which owns aquadrocop- 
ter but hasn’t used it for news reporting yet 
— would have to provide a “data collection 
statement” to the FAA under Welch’s 
legislation. 

“Rep. Welch believes this is not an un- 
reasonable requirement of drone users and 
is a necessary safeguard to have in place 
considering the powerful potential this 
technology lias to infringe on an individual's 
privacy,” Nickel adds. 

For higher-flying uses, such as search 
and rescue, wildfire monitoring, natural- 
disaster reconnaissance, and even air 



freight, the FAA must integrate drones into 
the National Airspace System, which is in 
place to make sure all aircraft over the U.S. 
operate safely and don’t crash into each 
other. Congress mandated last year that the 
FAA must integrate drones by late 2015, but 
according to its own recent report, the 
agency is months behind schedule. 

At the state level, 
Vermont lawmakers 
this year introduced 
legislation that 
could restrict drone 
use by law enforce- 
ment agencies — for 
example, limiting 
the devices’ facial- 
recognition use and 
implementing strict 
reporting require- 
ments. That bill is 
expected to move 
forward next spring, 
but it is just a pre- 
cautionary measure 
for now; no Vermont 
police forces are 
using drones yet. 

Back in Bolton 
— where Carroll and 
Rochefort are flying 
with permission 
from the ski area — I 
ask Carroll if the 
Zephyr has crashed 

“Yes,” he says. 

"Is that going to be OK?” 

"Probably not.” 

Carroll answers as if he’s just lost a golf 
ball in the rough and not his $1200 plane. As 
Rochefort jogs up the hill toward the crash 
site, Carroll carefully removes his goggles 
and puts his controller away. 

“So this is another adrenaline rush,” he 
says as we walk up the slope to discover if 
he's just ruined a $200 GoPro or the struc- 
ture of the wing itself. This isn’t most peo- 
ple’s idea of a good time, but Carroll seems 
to have found a detached joy in it, like bet- 
ting on a racehorse. 

He and Rochefort look the plane over for 
cracks or missing pieces but don’t norice 
any. Carroll seems genuinely surprised, and 
his typical laid-back demeanor turns to 
excitement. 

“Look at that!” he exclaims. “Totally air- 
worthy." © 









Home Base 

Why Vermont families open their doors to Lake Monsters 



I n 1995, Freda Tutt was sitting in the 
stands at Centennial Field, taking in a 
Vermont Expos baseball game with her 
son, when a message crackled across 
the public address system. 

“They made an announcement at the 
end of a game that they were looking for 
host families for the last few weeks of the 
season,” Tutt recalls in a recent phone 
conversation. "My son, who was 10 at the 
time, decided that we had to have a player 
live with us.” 

Through the team’s host-family pro- 
gram, they ended up inviting Puerto Rican 
pitcher Juan Rosado into their Essex 
Junction home for the remainder of that 
season. Tutt says her son, Jon Passaretti, 
and Rosado hit it off immediately. 

“They went everywhere together,” she 
says. “They connected right away.” 

That’s a good thing, considering the 
two shared a bunk bed in Passaretti’s room. 

“Jon slept on the top bunk and Juan 
slept on the bottom bunk,” says Tutt. 

“It was like having a big brother," 
says Passaretti from his home in North 
Carolina. 

Passaretti, who is now on active duty 
in the Navy, recalls playing catch with 
Rosado on the field at Centennial. After 
games, the pitcher would often bring him 
into the team clubhouse — sacred ground 
in professional baseball rarely open to 
non-players. Their relationship grew so 
close that the Tutt family later visited 
Rosado and his relatives in Puerto Rico. 

For the 19 seasons since, Tutt and her 
husband, Mike Tutt, have continued to 
host players from Vermont’s minor-league 
baseball team — first called the Vermont 
Expos, now the Vermont Lake Monsters. 
Though the players are technically pros, 
they don't get paid much, and they hail 
from as far away as Central America and 
the Caribbean. They need local housing 
for the summer. 

Host families get free tickets to games 
and a stipend to cover food costs, among 
other modest benefits. The players get 
food, shelter and, on occasion, a lift to 
the ballpark. But as the Tutts' experience 
shows, hosting players is about more than 
just giving them a place to crash. 

Brian Pine and his family have housed 
eight Lake Monsters players in their 
Burlington home over the past six years. 
“It’s really neat to have someone added in 
to your family," says Pine. “They become 


interwoven into your life and your kids' 

Like the Tutts, the Pines became a host 
family because they thought it would be a 
good experience for their kids. They hoped 
having a pro player around the house 
would give their sons — Eli, 13, and Austin, 
18 — a better understanding of the sacrifice 
and dedication it takes to play baseball at 
a high level. 

“They both love the game,” says Pine. 
“Like any kids, they dream about what it 
would be like if you stay with it and get 
good and play professionally.” 

This year, the Pines are hosting 
Herschel “Boog" Powell, an outfielder 
from Mission Viejo, Calif. The 20-year-old 
spent a year in junior college in California 


before going pro but had otherwise never 
been away from home, let alone across the 
country to Vermont. 

“Burlington is pretty different from 
home,” Powell says from the living room 
of the Pines' house in the Old North End. 
“But if s an awesome place." 

Powell says he and Eli have become 
fast friends, bonding over a shared love of 
video games and, of course, baseball — Eli 
plays in a Babe Ruth League in Burlington. 

“I’m rarely in my room unless I’m 
going to bed,” Powell says of his sparse but 
comfortable second-floor bedroom. “I'm 
usually down here hanging out with Eli 
and Austin.” 

Austin plays American Legion base- 
ball, a competitive level after high school. 


Powell says he gives the older Pine boy 
baseball pointers on occasion, but since 
they're closer in age, their conversations 
mostly revolve around bigger topics. 

“We talk more about life in general," 
says Powell. “Since he’ll be going next year, 
we talk about college a lot, what to do, 
what not to do.” 

By nature, the lifestyle of a minor-league 
baseball player is one of uncertainty; most 
will never make it to the majors. At any 
moment, a player could learn that he has 
been demoted, cut or traded — there are 
likely more than a few “players to be named 
later” on any given Vermont roster. That’s 
pressure enough for anyone, especially 
ball players who are practically still kids 
themselves. Many of them, like Powell, are 
away from their families for the first time, 
so having a place to call home is critical. 

“The Pines have made it so I don’t get 
homesick,” says Powell. “They act like 
they’re my family." 

A ccording to Lake Monsters rep- 
resentative Kate Echo, the team's 
housing model is employed by 
most lower-level minor-league franchises, 
from rookie ball to high Single-A. 

“It is a pretty standard practice across 
the board,” she says in a recent phone call. 

Echo has been the Lake Monsters’ mer- 
chandise and accounting manager for four 
years, and also oversees the host-family 
program. With Freda Tutt’s help, Echo 
coordinates the placement of the team's 30 
players — this year into 18 households. She 
generally advises host families to take in 
more than one player at a time. 

“It gives the other guy a buddy,” she 
says, "someone to hang out with. It's a little 
less awkward.” 

More than two, however, can get a bit 
out of hand. 

The Tutts typically host two players a 
year, but last summer they put up five at 
once — eight total over the course of the 
season — squeezed into three bedrooms in 
their raised ranch. 

“That was a little crazy,” Tutt admits. 
“Those guys can eat a lot of food.” 

Host families are free to set their own 
rules for players, ranging from having 
guests and curfews to whether of-age 
athletes can consume alcohol in the house. 
The only requirement for families is that 
they provide a room with a door — and, of 
course, abed. 


The players “need a space they can go 
to and get away, get a good night’s sleep 
and be at their best to perform," says Echo. 

Echo notes that the Lake Monsters 
don't do background checks on either the 
players or the families, noting the team 
has never had a problem with safety. She 
explains that a variety of factors deter- 
mine where she places the players, includ- 
ing which ones have cars and, in the case 
of foreign players, fluency in English. 

“You get a mixed bag of guys who can 
speak English really well, some 
who can speak it a little and 
some who can’t at all,” says 
Echo. “We try to reach out 
to as many people as we 
can in the community that 
speak Spanish, which is a 
little difficult in this area.” 

Pine says his family has 
hosted Spanish-speaking 
players in the past, but 
they asked for an E — 

speaking player 


“My wife speaks some 
Spanish,” he says. “But 
[the language barrier] was 
always a challenge, be- 
cause you want the players 
to feel comfortable. And 
you want something a 
little bit more for you and HER 

your family, too. It’s not “BOOG" 
just about getting a free 
ticket [to the games].’’ 

Mike Trombley sees other intangible 
benefits from hosting Lake Monsters play- 
i. He and his family have been par- 




He adds that his daughter, whom he 
describes as “terrified of any sport with 
a ball,” has taken an interest in baseball 
since Wolfe arrived. 

“It makes it special for her to go to a 
game and have someone to root for,” he 
says. 

The Tutts, Pines and Trombleys stay 
in touch with most of the players they’ve 
hosted and keep track of their progress. 

“I’ve been to weddings, I get birth 
announcements,” says Freda Tutt, who 
refers to her players as “host sons.” 

She adds that one of them calls 
her every Mother’s Day. 

Of the three families, 
only the Tutts have had 
a player reach the major 
leagues: all-star outfielder 
Jason Bay, who played with 
the Vermont Expos in 2000. 
Bay is now with the Seattle 
Mariners after playing 
with the Boston Red Sox 
from 2008 to '09 and 
the New York Mets from 
2010 to ’12. The Tutts also 
hosted a Lake Monsters 
coach, Rick Eckstein, 
who went on to become 
a hitting coach with the 
Washington Nationals. 
Tutt takes pride in 
: H E L being “just one stop along 

'OWELL the way" for her play- 
ers — and the occasional 
coach — and will often tweet about their 
progress, in baseball and other things. 

"I follow their baseball careers," she 
says. “And when they’re no longer in base- 




ticipating in the hosting program for four ball, I follow their new careers." 


years. He says that having professional 
players in his South Burlington home has 
been a good learning experience for his 
kids: 14-year-old Jake, and Emma, 11. 

“Everyone is given a gift,” he says, re- 
ferring to the players’ baseball skills. “But 
you still have to work hard at that gift, 
which is good for my kids t 


Tutt points out that, when she first 
signed up to host players, she did it for her 
son. “I thought it would be a great way to 
give him a strong role model," she says. 

“As the years went on, and my son 
grew up, it became more about giving 
these guys an opportunity not to have to 
worry about anything other than playing 


This year, the Trombleys are hosting baseball, to give them a safe place to 


Chris Wolfe, a 23-year-old shortstop from home and 
Houston, Texas. Trombley says Wolfe always thought that if my 
goes out of his way to spend time with the from home like they are, 
children. 

“He comes home and plays catch with 
my son," he says. “That's pretty special. 

How many kids can say they play catch 
with a professional baseball player?" 


someone watching out for my kid, too." ® 

© This story first appeared in the 
August issue of Kids VT, SevenDays’ 
free monthly parenting publication. 
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Shakes by the Lake 

Theater review: The Winter's Tale by Vermont Shakespeare Company 


S taging Shakespeare outdoors 
is a direct invitation to enjoy 
a playwright whose works 
are as reliable as a sunset for 
bringing us joy. Packed with possibilities, 
the plays always need rediscovering by 
theater troupes, and local theatergoers 
are fortunate to have the inventive talents 
of the Vermont Shakespeare Company 
working in Burlington and North Hero. 

Director John Nagle and eight skilled 
actors find new treasures in The Winter's 
Tale, and make its pastiche of somber 
fairy tale, spit-take comedy and pastoral 
romance delightfully coherent. It's not an 
easy trick, for Shakespeare’s plot makes 
enough sharp turns to derail the less 
experienced. 

Leontes, King of Sicilia, has a charming 
young son and is awaiting the birth of 
his second child with his loving wife, 
Hermione. His boyhood friend, Polixenes, 
is visiting, and all is serene — until Leontes 
fastens on the idea that Hermione and 
Polixenes are lovers. Unfounded jealousy 
consumes the king, and his irrational 
rejection of wife, son and newborn 
daughter grieves his court. Leontes will 
realize, too late, the error of his ways, and 
the play ends in redemption. It takes some 
young lovers and comic rustics to achieve 
it, and a hint of magic to reach the happy 
ending. 

Michael Sean McGuinness brings 
superb acting skill to the role of Leontes, 
and demonstrates it best when rendering 
the character's sudden, insane jealousy. 
As an author inventing the portrayal of 
personality, Shakespeare is prone to writing 
the result of an emotional state, and not 
what modern audiences would recognize 
as the psychological development that 
produces it. By playing Leontes in perfect 
bliss to start the play, McGuinness evokes 
the powerful act of imagination we’ve 
all found ourselves committing in our 
happiest moments: What if I lost this ? He 
shows Leontes treasuring his life so deeply 
that he has to fear its impermanence and, 
in so doing, destroys it. 

Nagle elegantly trains our focus on the 
precise moment of transition by having 
Polixenes, Hermione and Leontes join 
hands. It’s a gesture that catapults Leontes 
into mad suspicion, and occurs during 
lines when most directors would plant him 
far away, watching the other two while 
giving voice to his fears. By latching them 
together, Nagle makes us feel Leontes’ pain 
even as we grasp its irrationality. 



THE FINAL PRODUCT HAS THE 
PROFESSIONAL POLISH 

OF GIFTED ACTORS WORKING 
IN HARMONY. 

Though Leontes' torture will deepen 
further, this is nonetheless a play of 
redemption. Obsessive jealousy is the 
poison. The antidote? Wise retainers who 
defy orders and kindly rustics who do 
good deeds. To produce his happy ending, 
Shakespeare tries three things that appear 
in none of his other plays. Since second 
chances take time, he tosses the dramatic 
unities of time and place overboard and 
calls for a 16-year interval in the middle 
of the play. The happy ending contains his 
most showy coup de theatre: a statue that 


comes to life. And he attempts a full genre 
mashup, combining a sad allegorical tale 
with a pastoral comedy. 

Comic relief arises in all of 
Shakespeare’s plays, but The Winter's Tale 
is something of a structural nightmare. 
Shakespeare suspends his fairy tale at 
its saddest point to bring on the clowns, 
and the comedy then envelops a pastoral, 
romantic interlude. When we return to 
the fairy tale, the comic characters stand 
their ground and partake in a cheerful 
ending. It’s an immensely difficult task for 
a director to make all these styles cohere. 

Fortunately, Nagle has found a way. 
By shifting the style from straight drama 
to self-referential, direct engagement 
with the audience, he nimbly moves from 
tragedy to comedy. It seems as simple as 
having an actor do something funny, but 
Nagle wisely sets up these changes by 
letting us shift perspective before we give 
in to giggling. 

The Vermont Shakespeare Company 
demonstrates the teamwork of an 
ensemble, with actors assembled from New 
York City and Vermont. Rehearsals for this 
production took place in both locations, 
yet the final product has the professional 
polish of gifted actors working in harmony. 
It will take you a while to realize that only 
eight performers handle the 26 roles. 

In an impeccable performance, 
McGuinness turns Leontes, a character 
who is truly puzzling on the page, 
into a complex man deserving of both 
compassion and contempt. 

Molly Pietz Walsh’s conviction as 
Hermione's friend, Paulina, makes us 
hold our breath, hoping she'll succeed 
in bending Leontes toward forgiveness. 
Walsh has a riveting physical and moral 
strength on stage, but she’s just as capable 
of reveling in the role of the rustic Mopsa. 

Maggie McDowell shows Hermione’s 
nobility without making her bitter 
or pathetic by focusing keenly on the 
character’s need to believe that the 
truth can save her. McDowell’s graceful 
movement is a pleasure to watch. 

Mark Roberts handles the supporting 
role of Camillo with calm clarity, and 
then knocks one out of the park as the 
entertaining and endearing Old Shepherd. 
Roberts’ vivid comic energy helps launch 
the play’s transition from solemnity to 
humor. 

Juggling four roles, Collin Smith 
is impressive in all, but he’s a special 
delight as Clown, the Old Shepherd’s son 


and partner in comedy. Smith’s physical 
energy, faultless timing and gorgeous 
confidence in Clown’s nuttiest utterances 
are an irresistible source of laughs. 

Dean Linnard shines as Autolycus, a 
charming thief and scoundrel. He’s faced 
with a lot of Shakespearean wordplay, 
but he distills the humor for us with an 
expressive face and engaging physicality. 
When Nagle has him pick a pocket by 
removing the wallet, followed by the pants, 
we find ourselves loving the crime. 

Marielle Renee Rousseau plays 
Leontes’ young son with the bold freedom 
to indulge in the physical and vocal 
qualities of a child. Then she delights us 
as the lovesick Perdita, swooning and 
flirting with equal gusto. Portraying young 
love takes a sweet kind of courage, and 
Rousseau conveys the intensity of it with 
sublime unself-consciousness. 

As the other young lover, Florizel, Kyle 
Smith is earnest and adorable. Nagle stages 
the scenes involving Perdita and Florizel 
with the two in constant motion, swinging 
from near to far in pursuit and coy recoil. 
Smith's pleasure in movement handsomely 
conveys the love he feels. 

The costumes include some nice 
inventions, especially to accommodate 
the quick changes required for a small 
troupe filling many roles. Leontes’ robe 
is needlessly unflattering in cut, but 
Hermione's shimmering garments give a 
fine hint of the statue she will become. All 
the comic characters get fun and foolish 

The sight of a lake breeze rippling 
Hermione’s white dress makes us savor the 
setting as well as the play. Bring a picnic, 
and bring your kids. If it’s their first taste 
of Shakespeare, or yours, this production 
offers an opportunity to be arrested by 
the intensity of a moment in an imagined 
world. A child who realizes, for the first 
time, that this is how theater works 
will go to sleep that night with marvels 
in mind. © 
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food 


Food Is Where 
the Heart Is 




A s a high school student in 
Westford, Charlie Menard was 
looking forward to the prom, 
but for him the highlight of the 
party would be dining at Le Cheval d’Or 
in Jeffersonville. At the quaint French 
restaurant, waitstaff in period costume 
served escargots to the impressionable 
teen. Menard made it through the dance, 
but what he really took away from the 
night was a yen to recreate chef Yves 
Labbe’s recipe. “I wanted to relive the 
flavor of that moment,” explains Menard. 

Now, as executive chef for Cooking 
From the Heart, the catering company at 
the Waitsfield wedding destination the 
Inn at Round Barn Farm, Menard still oc- 
casionally pays homage to the long-gone 
dishes at the Cheval d’Or, but he's more 
often informed by his own career, which 
has spanned the globe. 


From cleaning buckshot out of freshly 
killed game in Scotland to preparing fish 
caught by a father-of-the-bride who hap- 
pened to head a Fortune 500 company, 
Menard seems to have done it all. But it 
was just last week that he first appeared 
on the radar of many Vermont diners. 

On August 7, the Vermont Fresh 
Network announced that Menard had 
won the prize for Best Bite at its VFN 
Forum earlier that week. Among dishes 
from nearly 30 of the state’s top chefs, 
Menard’s dual offerings of basil-white- 
chocolate ice cream with almond tuiles; 
and sweet-corn ice cream with tomato 
jam, pesto cookie and candied fennel were 
a clear standout to the foodie attendees. 

Most of us would have to attend 
a private event at the Round Barn to 
taste Menard’s food, but he does feed 
guests at several public events each year. 


including an art show at the Round Barn 
on September 22 and his annual Souper 
Bowl, a foodie alternative to the big game 
in February. 

So what else is cooking for Menard? 
We grilled him to find out. 

SEVEN DAYS: How did your family eat 
when you were growing up? 

CHARLIE MENARD: Really simply. My 
mother and father did not farm, but they 
grew up on farms; our family has farmed 
in Vermont for many generations. We 
always had vegetable gardens at home. 

Some of my fondest memories of eating 
when I was little was just Mom going out 
and getting a head of lettuce from the 
garden and making a really simple mayon- 
naise dressing with salt and pepper. So de- 
licious, so simple, so fresh. You remember 
that pure flavor forever. 



SD: How did you start your career in 

CM: I grew up in Westford. I was able to 
get my first job, when I was 15, being a 
fish cutter for Gerard [Rubaud, now of 
Gerard’s Bread], We were doing sous- 
vide — it was a long time ago, long before 
anybody had heard of it. We were basi- 
cally doing all the vacuum packing and 
[selling fish] at different places. He had a 
store at Bloomingdale’s in New York City, 
where they sold our pates. 

Gerard was such a French guy, he 
wanted everything to be like it was in 
France. He was hiring people to grow 
asparagus and raise meats. If he couldn’t 
find the farm, he would create it. 

He was really driven to create some 
of the best food anybody had seen in the 
Northeast, let alone in this small town in 
Vermont. Gerard brought over top chefs 
from France at the time, but he had [New 
England Culinary Institute] interns, too. 
One young chef, who was older than 
myself, came from NECI and told me, ‘If 
you want to cook, you want to go to my 
school.' 
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Fishing for Names 

YOU CAN HELP NAME BURLINGTON’S 
NEWEST HOTEL RESTAURANT 
hotel vermonts juniper is a hit, and 
the upcoming hen of the wood is sure 
to follow suit. Now hotel owners Jay 
Canning and Chuck DesLauriers are 
hoping to spread their success to a third 
restaurant. 

According to Canning, the park cafe 
in the Marriott courtyard Burlington 
harbor, which he and DesLauriers 
also own, will soon undergo an 
extreme makeover. In November and 
December, Kim Deetjen and her team 
at TruexCullins will remake the hotel 
lobby and its restaurant with blues, 
lots of glass and a large, sculptural 
chandelier. Inspired by the eatery’s lake 
views, the Park's new menu could make 
it Burlington's first upscale seafood 
restaurant 

Chef wayne freeman already cooks 
specials featuring fish from wood 
mountain fish, and the regular menu 
includes locavore dishes such as steak 
frites with boyden farm sirloin and Bayley 
Hazen Blue cheese butter. But regional 
coldwater seafood and Vermont-grown 
meats will be the central theme of the 
new restaurant. “We want to focus more 
on that and get away from the traditional 


club sandwiches and such,” Canning 

With a winning plan in place, 
Canning is still on the hunt for a name 
as eye-catching as that of his Hotel 
Vermont restaurant. And he’s willing to 
shell out for the right choice, offering 
a “reward” of $500 for the name he 
selects. 

Canning hints that he particularly 
likes single-word monikers, such 
as Juniper and other TruexCullins 
projects, including Spur in Jackson 
Hole, Wyo, and Salt in Portsmouth, N.H. 

Think you’ve got the right name for 
the fresh-seafood-focused restaurant? 
Email Canning and co. at jason.nocie@ 
marriott.com before September 30 for 
consideration. 


Tapping In 

VERMONTTAP HOUSE OPENS IN WILLISTON 
Back in 1991, the Handy family opened 


the then-new building at 70 Marshall 
Avenue in Williston. Later, they 
replaced it with a Ponderosa Steakhouse 
franchise. Now, Sam, Peter and Paul 
Handy have changed with the times 
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• Made with 100% non-fat Vermont dairy • Fresh, locally sourced toppings 

• Low sugar with a tangy yogurt taste . Easy to get to, plenty of parking 


696 Pine Street, Burlington 
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Food is Where the Heart is « P .< 


SD: Back then, were there any foods 
you thought were gross? 

CM: I did not like summer squash, and 
I still don’t today. I was definitely pretty 
open to trying everything. But I’ve also 
been kind of not the biggest meat eater. 
Even now, I rarely have meat in my re- 
frigerator at home. I spent some time in 
high school as a vegetarian. I was kind of 
a hippie kid for a while, I guess. I found 
[that cutting out meat was] another thing 
to learn about. I went vegan for a little 
while, too. 

SD: Name three foods that make life 
worth living. 

CM: The first thing I think of is por- 
chetta. That is number one. I love it. Oh, 
man. The reason I couldn't stay vegan 
was I loved cheese too much. And I love 
brisket. I love cooking it, I love eating it. 
I’m not a big steak guy, but I love brisket 
in any form. 

SD: What's the last thing you ate? 

CM: I had some scrambled eggs with 
Cholula [Hot Sauce], 

SD: What foods are always in your 

CM: Rice, usually basmati, jasmine; 
Cholula; black beans; “00” flour for pizza. 
I have a pizza oven at home. It was built 
as part of a class with Yestermorrow. 
That was really cool. Best thing I ever did 
for my house. 

SD: If you left Vermont, what local 
products would you miss most? 

CM: Vermont beer. It’s really about miss- 
ing all the variety of all the great crafts- 
men, basically. Then I would miss the 
Vermont farmers markets in general. I go 
to the farmers market every Saturday. I 
have missed like, three, over 13 years. 

SD: You're trying to impress somebody 
with your culinary prowess. What do 
you make? 

CM: Corn and sweet-basil ice cream. I 
like to make tarte Tropezienne. It’s a fun 
thing to make and a great thing to talk 
about, and it’s just an amazing balance of 
sweet and savory and rich. 

SD: What's the dish you'll be remem- 
bered for? 

CM: If I were to die right now, it would 
probably be my ice creams. Maybe the 
brisket. 


SD: What's the worst dish you've ever 
created? 

CM: You try to black that out 

SD: Describe your best meal ever. 

CM: I had a tasting dinner at the Common 
Man [in Warren] of vegetarian and sea- 
food. That would be tied with one I had 
recently in Rome at a Michelin-starred 
place, Metamorfosi. 

SD: And your worst. 

CM: One thing that happens when you’re 
a chef, people say, ‘Oh, I’m cooking for 
a chef.’ But they shouldn’t be nervous. 
Especially in a home setting. You’re in- 
vited to someone’s house and they cook 
for you — that’s a beautiful, fabulous 
thing. That’s what we do on a daily basis, 
and having it returned is beautiful. 

But then, [there are times] you go and 
the food is awful. I can’t name names, of 

ON A PROFESSIONAL. 
INSPIRATIONAL LEVEL. 

I’M LOVING ANYTHING 
OUT OF QUEBEC 
RIGHTNOW. 

CHARLIE MENARD 

course, and I’m not going to say what the 
food was. I’ve had a really bad meal like 
that. I had to work to stomach any of it. 

SD: What's your favorite cookbook? 

CM: When I was in high school, I swiped 
a copy of the original New York Times 
Cookbook by Craig Claiborne, and I still 
own it. That’s my favorite for sentimental 
reasons. 

At some point, I discovered The Joy 
of Cooking. As a young, tough-guy cook, 
I would have said ‘Joy of Cooking ? Give 
that to your mom.’ It’s an amazing re- 
source, so well done and time proven. 

On a professional, inspirational level, 
I'm loving anything out of Quebec right 
now — the Toque! [: Creators of a new 
Quebec gastronomy] cookbook, both of 
[Au Pied de Cochon chef] Martin Picard’s 
books, The Art of Living According to Joe 
Beef. Those books are my favorite at the 
moment. 


SD: What are your favorite Vermont 
restaurants? 

CM: The Common Man, absolutely. I would 
love to be able to get back down to the Inn at 
Weathersfield. I think [chef] Jason Tostrup 
is an amazing chef and nice guy. I’ve been 
known to hit up the Mad Taco. 

SD: If money were no object, what 
kind of restaurant would you open? 

CM: I would probably lean towards a gas- 
tropub. I love that food, the comforting, 
casual atmosphere, which I think is so 
Vermont. The sort of place you don’t have 
to dress up for, but the food is amazing. 

SD: What's your favorite beverage? 

CM: Beer. Yeah. I love beer. It's so good. 

SD: What kind of music do you like to 
listen to in the kitchen? 

CM: Music of choice is Grateful Dead. 
Though it gets mixed up. Everybody has 
their own musical tastes. Fortunately, the 
Grateful Dead is fairly well received. 

SD: If you weren't a chef, what would 
your job be? 

CM: I would love to think that photojour- 
nalism would be really cool. I’ve always 
loved photography. I’ve also always had a 
pretty big interest in website design. 

SD: What are your hobbies? 

CM: Taking care of my egg-laying hens 
is a daily hobby. Foraging. I have an old 
Volkswagen Beetle that’s kind of a hobby. 
I don’t know what it is with these cars. 
People develop an emotional tie. 

SD: What's your most embarrassing 
favorite food? 

CM: Subway. I don’t know, what can I say, 
I do like it. I only get the veggie-cheese 
because I don't really have any faith in 
the meat. It’s not working for me [like 
Subway diet spokesperson Jared Fogle], I 
keep trying to live up to him. In between 
the pork belly and porchetta and brisket 
at work, it hasn’t evened out yet. 

SD: What do you think is the strangest 
thing about American food habits? 

CM: Honestly, I feel like I’m kind of stuck 
in this place of Vermont, where I feel 
like we have really amazing habits. We 
eat better than the rest of the country, 
so it’s hard for me to actually say what 
other people are doing in the rest of the 
country. Obviously, there’s too much pro- 
cessed food and frozen food, but I live in a 
place where everybody goes to the farm- 
ers market and people love to cook. ® 
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once again: They've opened 
Vermont Tap House in the 

'“We wanted to work with 
local farmers and brewers,” 
says Sam Handy, who is 
returning to independent 
restaurant ownership along 
with his brothers. (The 
team also owns the South 
Burlington IHOP and will 
soon open another in place 
of Rutland’s historic Midway 
Diner, which closes Sunday.) 
“We wanted to do something 
that was different from the 
chains out here,” Handy 
explains. 

The change is clear 
from the moment diners 
enter the Tap House. The 
walls are covered in big, 
colorful photos from Bethel’s 
Imagination Company 
that portray farmers and 
brewers, many of whom 
supply the restaurant. Both 
wood-fired pizza ovens are 
decorated with Vermont 
stonework. “Everything here 
was purchased in Vermont,” 
says Sam Handy — a choice 
that marks a 180-degree turn 
from the Ponderosa days. 

Near the entrance, eight 
taps shine with names 
including drop-in brewing 

COMPANY. FIDDLEHEAD BREWING 

company and champlain 
orchards. The menu, too, 
name checks several area 
forms, and designates as 
“local" items that may come 
from different suppliers on 
different days. 

Appetizers include 
Farmstand Bruschetta, 
which pairs local tomatoes 

with MAPLEBROOK FINE CHEESE 

burrata on grilled bread. 
Popcorn chicken features 

breaded in semolina and 
Parmesan. Sandwiches are 
served on Italian-style rolls 

from STEWART'S BAKERY, jllSt 

down the road in Williston. 

The rest of the menu 
is given over to the pizza 
offerings created by chefs 

BOB CASTLE and BILL SAWYER, 



divided into Garlic & Butter, 
Red Sauce and Chefs Choice 
sections. The pies range 
from Simply Cheese and 
Margherita to uncommon 
pizzas such as the El Camino, 
topped with roasted corn, 
black beans, tomato, grilled 
chicken and cilantro. 

The new spot has already 
attracted crowds. Since 
the Tap House opened last 
weekend, Sam Handy says, 
“Each day has been better 
than the last." 


All Aboard 

WINDSOR STATION RESTAURANT 
S, BARROOM TO REOPEN THIS 
MONTH 

It’s been a zany few months 
for stacy and jon capurso 
since they sold their beloved 


Hartland diner, Stella’s 
restaurant, last winter. 
Before the ink on the 
contract was dry, they were 
in the thick of purchasing 
a turn-of-the-last-century 
railroad station in Windsor 
that had housed a restaurant 
intermittently for decades. 
After an intense renovation, 
the Capursos now expect 
to reopen Windsor station 

RESTAURANT & BARROOM at 26 

Depot Avenue by month’s 

“We’re pumped. It’s 
an architecturally cool, 
historically significant 
building,” says Jon Capurso, 
who will morph from 


renovator to chef once the 
doors open. “I’ve talked 
to so many people who’ve 
taken the train out of here.” 

Perhaps some of those 
same people will reappear 
as diners inside the 75-seat 
restaurant, with its rebuilt 
bar and menu that draws 
heavily on the Italian dishes 
Capurso has been itching 
to cook after six years of 
plating omelettes and bacon. 
Stuffed clams, pan-seared 
pork chop Milanese with 
roasted plum tomatoes, 
and veal Portofino with 
artichoke hearts and orange 
liqueur are all on the bill of 

The Capursos will also 
have a healthy roster of 
pub food to complement 
the local beers they’ll be 
tapping, including lost 
nation brewing's Saison. 
Wings, fried calamari and 
burgers — both meat and 
veggie — will join fried 
house mozzarella, a haddock 
fish 'n' chips and a rib-eye 
steak as hearty, casual 
meals. “Most of the entrees 
fall between $12 and $18,” 
Capurso notes. 

Windsor Station is 
already a member of the 

VERMONT FRESH NETWORK, and 

the Capursos plan to tap 
farms in Hartland, Windsor 
and Weathersfield for some 
of their meat and produce. 
Farm collaborations won’t 
end there: Front-of-house 
manager Stacy Capurso 
has put together a menu 
of 'Tarm-to-bar” cocktails, 
some of them drawing on 
local spirits such as the rye- 
cased silo vodka, made just 
down the road. 

The Capursos will initially 
serve dinner only, six nights a 
week (closed Mondays), with 
lunch and brunch to appear 




Summer Special 

large, 1-topping pizza, 12 wings 
and a 2 liter Coke product 

$* 9.99 


Now serving Richie's 
Famous Italian Ice! 

Grab any slice & a Rookies Root Beer 


Discover what 

Sovernet customers 
already know: 


SOVERNET 




Sunrise Breakfast 

Tasting the early shift at Henry's Diner 


T he light had a quality to which 
I was unaccustomed — holding 
in its still-muted rays, the day 
not yet fully awakened. It was 6 
a.m., and I was headed to Henry’s Diner 
for breakfast. A crowd waited for the bus 
on Cherry Street near Church, but for the 
most part, the streets were empty. It was 
quiet; I was startled when a car backfired 
in the distance. 

Over the past few years, I have eaten 
at diners whenever I’ve had the chance 
— probably 25 just in the last year. I can’t 
say this has been good for my health, but 
I’m too fascinated with them to stop. I 
don’t think I’m alone. 

Didi Barrett, the assemblyperson for 
New York’s 106th district, made a tour 
of 11 diners this spring in an attempt to 
be accessible — or appear accessible 
— to her constituents. The tour capital- 
ized on what seems to be a widespread 
feeling that diners are quintessentially 
American. 

But what is it that makes a diner a 
diner, and so particularly American? To 
whom did Barrett become accessible by 
making a tour of diners? And what makes 
someone who dines in a diner a "diner 
person"? 

I pondered these questions as I 
headed, still groggy, to Henry’s to eat and 
take in the morning scene — a scene with 
a lot of history behind it. 

The American Diner Museum, based 
in Providence, R.I, is devoted to celebrat- 
ing the historical importance of diners. 
According to its website, the first diner 
was established in 1872 in Providence by 
Walter Scott. Out of a covered wagon, he 



I REMEMBER FEELING LIKETHE DINER WAS SHROUDING 
ME. SHROUDING ALL OF US. IN AN EASY QUIET 

AS WE ORDERED AND ATE OUR BREAKFASTS. 


served “late night lunch” to customers 
who ate sitting on the curb — imagine a 
late-19th-century food truck that catered 
to urban workers who had few other af- 
fordable dining options. 

This initial operation led to other 
“rolling restaurants.” When cities began 
placing restrictions on roving street ven- 
dors, the stationary dining car and the 
prefabricated diner were born. 

Because diners had evolved from 


Scott’s late-night-lunch wagon, they 
were generally considered inhospitable 
to women. However, by the time Henry 
Couture opened Henry’s Diner in 1925, 
proprietors had begun to try to attract 
the ladies — which the modern Henry's 
notes on its website. Couture added 
feminine touches, putting waffles on the 
menu and attaching flower boxes to the 
windows. 

The Jerry O’Mahony Diner Company 


manufactured Couture’s dining car. The 
O'Mahony Company — whose slogan 
was “In Our Line We Lead the World" 
— was one of the largest diner manufac- 
turers and operated from 1913 to 1956. 
Andrew Hurley explains in his book, 
Diners, Bowling Alleys, and Trailer Parks: 
Chasing the American Dream in Post War 
Consumer Culture, that the O'Mahony 
Company was especially innovative in 
design following World War II — ex- 
perimenting with new materials and 
incorporating mirrored ceilings to create 
an illusion of space and luxury. After the 
I war, diners became sleeker in design, 
S reflecting the "futuristic” aesthetics of 
I the time. 

| The rapid population growth of the 
I postwar era resulted in a proliferation of 
| diners. An advertisement for O’Mahony 
dining cars from the 1940s capitalized 
on the changing American landscape: 
“Desirable locations are plentiful. 
Hundreds of miles of new highways and 
innumerable towns throughout the 
country await the establishment of these 
modern eating places," it barked. While 
diners had initially opened in cities to 
provide meals for industrial workers, 
they were marketed as part of the new 
middle-class American landscape. 

By 1969, when a fire forced Henry's 
then-owners Frank and Roberta 
Goldstein to close and rebuild, the 
diner had already undergone a number 
of structural changes. Today, virtually 
the entire original dining car is gone — 
there’s a green stucco facade, no exterior 
hint of a dining car. Inside, however, the 
original curved skeleton is still visible. 







food 


During the 1970s, as fast-food res- 
taurants became increasingly popular, 
many diners built up around their origi- 
nal structures and tried to pass as family 
restaurants rather than unfashionable 
“greasy spoons.” The American Diner 
Museum explains that this led to the 
destruction of many dinning cars. 

Naomi and Bill Maglaris have owned 
Henry’s Diner since 2004 and have 
added Greek items to the menu. The 
Burlington Free Press recently reported 
that the couple also owns Arcadia 
Diner in South Burlington and, with 
Bob Campolungo, the Apollo Diner 
in Milton, Athena 
Diner in St. Albans 
and Athens Diner in 
Colchester. 

Sitting at the 
counter, I ordered 
French toast and 
watched the cook. 

He whistled while 
laying bacon 
on the grill, dip- 
ping bread into an 
egg mixture and 
using a device that 
dispenses batter 
into perfectly round 
pancakes with the 
push of a lever. I lis- 
tened to the sound 
of coffee being 
brewed, of plates 
being set on the 
counter and of the two young tourists 
next to me speaking in French. 

An older man, reading a newspaper, 
sat at the booth closest to the door and 
seemed to be exceedingly comfortable. 
Unprompted, he directed people to the 
bathroom, and when a couple paused 
for a moment at the door, he told them 
they could sit down: “Wherever’s fine.” 

When the waitress had a free 
moment, she chatted with the man 
about a vacation she’s planning to 
Mexico, and the weather. 

The cook stacked my French toast 
into a pile and cut through it with his 
spatula. A moment later, I was eating. 

The tourists next to me finished their 
food and got ready to leave. In a booth, 
another young couple leaned toward 
one another across their breakfasts. I 
felt like an uninvited guest, an intruder 
into the goings-on of this very early 
morning. 

Yet I’ve been to diners in the very 
early morning before. I’ve been one half 
of a young couple, still awake from the 
night before and going out for breakfast. 
I have sat, sleepy, on sticky vinyl booths 
in a diner full of retirees. I remember 
feeling like the diner was shrouding me, 


shrouding all of us, in an easy quiet as 
we ordered and ate our breakfasts. In 
my exhaustion, I was comforted by the 
unassuming anonymity of the diner — 
and by the ease of ordering, the speed 
with which the food came, and how 
little was demanded of me. 

This feeling made me reluctant to 
interrupt the quiet of anyone else’s very 
early morning. So I finished my French 
toast, paid and left without malting con- 
versation with anyone. 

I returned to Henry’s the next morn- 
ing. Outside it was raining, and inside 
there was the feeling of camaraderie 
that bad weather 
creates. Two men 
began talking about 
the punk-rock 
they listened 
to growing up: the 
Talking Heads, the 
Clash, the Ramones. 

The man who 
had been sitting in 
the first booth read- 
ing the day before 
sitting there 
again. After order- 
ing eggs, I turned 
around to talk to 
him. His name is 
Dean Dennis, and 
he’s been eating 
breakfast — most 
often “three eggs, 
three sausages, toast 
and that’s it" — at Henry’s for years. 

Dennis usually arrives right when 
the diner opens. “I have my breakfast 
and then I go about my busy day,” he 
told me. Doing what? “Some days it’s 
taking my granddaughter to school, and 
some days it’s keeping these guys from 
beating up on little girls in the park,” 
he said as two police officers passed us, 
walking toward the register. The cops 
jokingly threatened that they’d prevent 
him from buying a new truck. “Whoa, 
sorry,” Dennis said with a chuckle. 

Edita Dzinic, the waitress working 
that morning, told me she likes opening 
because it’s “peaceful,” and because she 
gets to know the customers who come 
in early. It’s usually just these regulars 
— “unless,” she says, laughing, “it’s a 
holiday, and drunk people have ended 
up sleeping outside waiting for me to 

On those days, there’s space for 
them, too, in a booth or at the counter 
under the still-rounded ceiling of the 
old O’Mahony dining car. ® 

B Henry's Diner. 155 Bank Street. 





A TASTE 0F SUGARBUSH 


PAIR AN EXHILARATING MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE WITH A LOCALLY-INSPIRED MEAL. 


Timbers Restaurant serves dinner Thursdays-Mondays, sugarbush.com 

Lobster Night every Thursday, S25/person, thru Labor Day 800.53.SUGAR 


— < 


A family afternoon in the outdoor pool at 
Sugarbush Health & Racquet Club 
with 

Lobster Night at Timbers Restaurant 









Jam Session 

The town of Peacham is synonymous with rolling 
hills, white-steepled churches and .... the Peacham 
Acoustic Music Festival. For two days, 
musicians including blues legends Bill Sims Jr. and 
Matthew Skoller (pictured, right) descend on the 
village with infectious melodies and a collective 
expertise. Music lovers take note, attending 
dances, various workshops, the famed “band 
scramble” and sing-alongs that last into the 
night. Local talents such as Chickweed, the 
Bayley Hazen Boys and Bob Amos (pictured, 
above) & Catamount Crossing join national 
artists at this multi-genre gathering, where 
intimate performances range from old-time fiddle 
tunes to Celtic traditions. 
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The Bohemian Beat 


Getting Personal 

Award-winning writer Howard Norman 
has made a career of his ability to translate 
real-life experiences onto the page. A high 
school dropout, he worked among Cree 
Indians before earning degrees in zoology, 
English, linguistics and folklore. In his 
recently released memoir, I Hate to Leave 
This Beautijul Place, five sections — each 
focused on a life-changing 
as organizational tools for unflinching 
prose. This no-nonsense narrative spans 
decades and travels as far as the Canadian 
Arctic to reconcile the ways in which 
violence, drama and death translate into 


Opposites Attract 

An IRS agent seeking unpaid taxes from 
a family living off the grid in the New 
Mexican desert does not seem like the 
makings of a lasting friendship. In Joan 
Ackermann's memory play Off the Map, 
however, the unlikely pairing proves to be 
the saving grace for both parties. Narrated 
by Bo Groden, the plot vacillates between 
the present and the indelible summer of 
her youth when the unannounced visitor 
fell ill and moved in with her family. 
Themes of love, depression and self- 
discovery drive this endearing production 
presented by the St. Johnsbury Players 
under the direction of Sarah Bengston. 


I n 1990, the Black Crowes exploded onto the scene with their multi- 
platinum debut, Shake Your Money Maker. More than 20 years later, 
the psychedelic rockers forever linked to the hit singles “Hard to 
Handle" and "She Talks to Angels" are still at it. Led by charismatic front 
man Chris Robinson, the band's rousing live shows feature a varied 
repertoire. Hints of gospel, funk and soul inform a decidedly 1970s 
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Up to 50% Off! 

IN MIDDLEBURY ONLY, NEXT TO 
OUR WORKSHOP & STORE 
August 10th - 18th 

ENTER TO WIN A $500 
SHOPPING SPREE 

• Up to 50% off many items • Visit our Workshop & Store 
• Daily drawings for gift certificates • Bring a friend 
Many item's never seen in VT stores before! 


DEDICATED TO IMPROVING LIVES 


lU-RAW 


Material 

WE SHOW YOU WHERE 

TO CHISEL 

A 

in l 

AUGUST SPECIALS: 

Pay for 6 get 2 months FREE 

Pay for 12 get 5 months FREE 
Pay for 18 get 8 months FREE 


So, what are you waiting for? 

SEDTE 
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calendar 


fare. ArtsRiot, Burlington, 3:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

WILUSTON FARMERS MARKET: Shoppers seek 

Williston, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info. 879-8790, info@wil- 


BURLINCTON 00 CLUB: Folks gather weekly to 

MEDICARE FACTS BINGO: A creative twist on this 

Free. Info. 748-8291. 


Burlington. 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 
YOGA FOR HUNGER: A weekly outdoor class 


734-8490. 

CHESS? YES!: Quick thinkers ages 8 and up vie for 


? "Bigger Than T-Rex" exhibit then 
put their articulation skills to the test ECHO Lake 

Lake Champlain. Burlington, 12:30-1 p.m. Free with 
admission, $9.50-12.50. Info. 877-324-6386. 


Igbtq 

LGBTQA FAMILY PLAYGROUP: Li 

noon. Free. Info. 860-7812.jean@rul2.org. 

music 

AMERICAN FLATBREAD SUMMER SESSIONS: An 

861-2999.emily@flatbreadhearth.com. 

BRISTOL TOWN BAND: Neighbors convene for a 

CITIZENS CONCERT BAND: Kevin Loomis directs 

5:30 p.m.: concert 6:30 p.m. $10-15. Info. 372-8889 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 

City Hall Park, noon. Free. Info. 865-7166. 

COMMUNITY EVENINGS ATTHE FARM: Compelling 

p.m.; concert 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 985-9551. 


CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI- 

Burlington. 4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 800-639-3443. 
FAMILY TIE DYE: Cool threads! Folks transform 

Library, Middlebury, 10:30 a.m.-noort Free. Info, 

FRESH. FUN FOOD FOR TEENS: Budding chefs in 

GEORGIA SUMMER PLAYGROUP: Youngsters burn 

JAKE AGNA AWARD PRESENTATION: Community 

Center. Burlington. 10 a.m. Free. Info. 862-6736. 

LAKE PLACID CENTER FOR THE ARTS YOUNG & 
FUN SERIES: A performance of Aladdin and the 

Lake Placid Center for the Arts, 10:30 a.m. Free; first 
come. First served. Info. 518-523-2512. 

SPECIAL EFFECTS: Middlebury Community 

Free: preregister; limited space. Info, 388-4097. 


ELINOR FREY: ME2/Strings’ principal cellist 

il. Burlington. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


NEW ENGLAND CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL 
RECITAL: FACULTY CONCERT: Instructors at the 

students and senior citizens. Info. 215-498-7670. 

THE JUBILEE JAZZ BAND: Dixieland jazz gets 

247-6401. 

outdoors 

MAKING TRACKS. SEEING SKINS & SKULLS: 


NATURE AT NIGHT: CONEHEADS & KATYDIDS: A 

7:30-9 p.m. $3-5. Info, 728-9402. 

THE GOOD. THE BAD AND THE REALLY, REALLY 

River State Park. Waterbury, 1:30 p.m. $2-3; free for 
kids 3 and under; call to confirm. Info, 244-7103, 


ESSEX -SOUTH BURLINGTON -WILUSTON 802.860.EDGE (3343) info@edgevt.C 
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CATAMOUNT MOUNTAIN BIKE SERIES: Riders of all 




talks 


LIVING HISTORY PRESENTATION: Tales about 







■n. S13-Z3. Info, 253-3961. 


‘THE FANTASTICKS’: As part of the MiddSummer 



words 

AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: Andrea Chesman de- 



LINDA BIERDS & RANDALL KENAN: Following 





THU. 15 


agriculture 

BLOOM AND BUZZ': WEEDS, INSECT GUESTS & 







business 

NONPROFIT DIGITAL SKILL SHARE WORKSHOP: 



confereiwes 

SEQUESTERING TRADITION?: A CULTURAL 
SUSTAINABILITY SYMPOSIUM: Four days of dis- 



tance 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE PARTY: Violinist Susan 




ACADEMICALLY TALENTED ENROLLMENT 
DUAL ENROLLMENT OPTION 
GUARANTEED ADMISSIONS PROGRAM 

Explore payment options for your high school student at , 

learn. uvm.edu/hs-fall 

Classes begin August 26 Ih your doorway to acadtmictxttlltnct 


basinharbor.com • facebook.com/basinharbor • twitter.com/basinharbor • 802-475-2311 
Rain or shine, family-friendly event. No alcohobc beverages may be brought at Chairs provided under tent please feel tree to bring chairs and 
biankels lo use on tan. Access lo concert DOES NOT include access to any private resort areas such as waterfront, beach, pool efc 


BASIN HABBOB CLUB llckee:TaslUaXr.co^bq 


SATURDAY 
AUG. 17TH 

MUSIC, BBQ, 
BEER & THE 
OUTDOORS! 


BBQ 

BOHAHZA 

FOOD, SPECIALTY BBQ 
ITEMS INCLUDING A 
COOK-OFF BETWEEN 
OUR CHEFS, BEER 
TENT & SPECIALTY 
COCKTAILS ALONG 
WITH COTTON 
CANDY, FRIED DOUGH 
& OTHER DELIGHTS! 




calendar 




» Sign up at sevendaysvt.com/biteclub 


The Perfect Portion 


of food news served up every Tuesday. 

Receive offers and invitations to tastings 
as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seven Days. 


4472 Basin Harbor Rd, Vergennes, VT 05491 

www.lcmm.org (802) 475-2022 


Maritime 

Museum 


bennington 

potters 



BACON THURSDAY: Mary-Go-Round and friends 



JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See WED.14. 
MOUNT MANSFIELD SCALE MODELERS: Hobbyists 



SUMMERVALE: Locavores celebrate farms and 



fairs &festivals 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN MARITIME FESTIVAL: 





WATERBURY FARMERS MARKET: 




games 



health & fitness 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 



kids 

BACK TO SCHOOL WASTE REDUCTION: A CSWD 



CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS MINI- 
CONCERTS: See WED.14. United Church of Christ. 


LAKE PLACID CENTER FO 
CHARLIE BROWN': Under 


MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 





music 

BRAMBLEWOOD: Colin McCaffrey. Carol Hausner 



CENTRAL VERMONT CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
FRENCH HORN MASTER CLASS: Ellen Dinwiddie 



CRAFTSBURY CHAMBER PLAYERS: CONCERT 








FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS = 


MANCHESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 'Dvorak, Piazzolla 

Center, Manchester, 7:30 p.m. $35. info. 362-1956. 
MARIE CHABOT: As part of the 


preregister; limited space. Info. 244-8354. 
MICHELE CHOINIERE: The slnger-songwrlter brings 


SHADY RILL: Patti Casey and Tom McKenzie 

SNOW FARM VINEYARD CONCERT SERIES: 


THE HILLSIDE HOOLIGANS: Area residents kick up 

Milton. 6 p.m. Free. Info. 893-4922. 


outdoors 

SUNSET AOUADVENTURE: Stunning scenery 

Meet at the Contact Station half an hour before 
start time. A-Side Swim Beach. Little River State 
Park, Waterbury, 7 p.m. $2-3; free for kids 3 and 


WE WALK THE WOODS: SECRETS OF THE STONE 

Meet at Dailey Loop Trail. Little River State Park, 

BIC SUP ONE DESIGN CHALLENGE: Stand-up pad- 

p.m. $5 plus parking fee. Info. 651-8760. 

THE VERMONT CHALLENGE: See WED.14. 9 a.m. 


SUZY SPENCE: The Montpelier-and-Brooklyn-based 

Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. 


theater 

'42ND STREET: See WED.14. 7:30 p.m. 

'A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM': The Gateway 

ABDUCTION FROM THE SERALGIO': The Unadilla 

Marshfield, 7:30 pjn. $10-20. Info. 456-8968. 


CIRCUS SMIRKUS BIG TOP TOUR: 




CONCEPT LAB: WATCHING THE WORLD WATCHING 

SHAKESPEARE IN THE PARK: THE WINTER'S 

made in a fit of jealousy. Knight Point State Park. 
North Hero. 6 p.m. $22-21 


BILL MCKIBBEN A GUS SPETH: Jc 

Info, 765-4037. 

BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE LECTURE 

BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE READING 

genres. Bread Loaf Campus. Ripton, 4:30 p.m. & 8:15 

T WISH HE'D TAUGHT ME HOW TO SHAVE' BOOK 
LAUNCH PARTY: St. Michael's College visting psy- 

4:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 985-3091. 

OPEN MIC/POETRY NIGHT: Cal Folger Oay and the 

Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 51B-314-9872, 


FRI.16 » P.56 



Categories include: 

• Water, Water, Everywhere 

• Outdoor Adventures 

• Glorious Gardens & Fantastic Farms 

• As Vermont as You Can Get 


Submit your photos by August 21 at 
5 p.m. at sevendaysvt.com. Winners 
will win a $500 gift card and free 
custom framing from Creative 
Habitat! 
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The 2013 Champlain Valley Fair Bud Light Music Series xfimty 


? :• ? .. 

Saturday, Au S „ s , 3I 


Sunday/ 


mSw* 


•MSTMTUflO/jf 


August 25 


The Ten Best Days of Summe r 


' Grandstand 


Tickets On Sale - Scan This Ad to Buy Now! 

Available through the Flynn Box Office, 802-86-FLYNN, and flynntix.org 


PROGRESSIVE 

August 24 ,h - September 2” 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE PARK 


AUGBST 15TH 

KNIGHT POINT STATE 
PARKIN NORTH HERO 

AUGUST 16TH - 18TH 

OAKLEDGE PARK 
IN BURLINGTON 


ADULTS $25 
SENIORS $22 
UNDER 12 FREE! 

FOR TICKETS CALL 
86-FLYNN OR GO TO 
WWW.FLYNNTIX.ORG 




; SEVEN DAYS I 


Spend less 
on college. 

Get more out of life. 


Only at CCV can you get a quality education at 
the lowest cost of any college in Vermont, and our 
financial aid team can help you figure out how to 
cover it. 


^uivimuiN i i it 

CCVs 
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community 

CARS & COFFEE OF VERMONT: Hot wheels! Auto 

SHELBURNE 250TH BIRTHDAY STREET DANCE 
FEATURING RICK ft THE RAMBLERS: Locals cap off 

Shopping Park. 7:30-11 p.m. $5-10. Info. 664-6674. 

VERMONT FAMILY REUNIFICATION CELEBRATION: 

Park. Burlington. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 825-1931. 

conferences 

OUR CHILDREN. CLIMATE. FAITH SYMPOSIUM: See 

FRI.16. 8:30 a.m.-5:45 pjri. 


fairs & festivals 

FREEDOM & UNITY FESTIVAL: Renowned organic 

p.m. $10; $30-50 for workshops; free for kids under 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN MARITIME FESTIVAL: See 


MEET THE DONKEYS: Folks of all ages visit minia- 


264-9687. 

Info. 522-8259. 

DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON WALKING TOUR: 

Street Burlington City Hall. 11 a.m. $10; $5 for 

HISTORIC TOUR OF UVM: Professor emeritus 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See WED.14. 

11 a.m.-Sp.m. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN CHAPTER ANTIQUE ft CLASSIC 
BOAT SOCIETY VINTAGE BOAT SHOW: Dozens of 


ST. ALBANS CIVIL WAR HERITAGE WEEKEND: The 

Free. Info. 527-7933. stalbansraid.com. 


VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: 

film 

NORTHERN BORDERS': S 

Chester. 7:30 p.m. $6-12; first come, first served. 

'STEAMBOAT BILL JR.': Acclaimed accompanist 
192B silent film starring Buster Keaton as the in- 
Hall. Ludlow, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 603-236-9237. 

food & drink 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 

Park, 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 310-5172 info® 


NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Stock up on local 

Free. Info, 370-6040. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: Downtown 

arms' reach. Depot Park, Rutland, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. 


QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS 
TOUR: See FRI.16, 8 p.m. 

RABBLE INARMS WEEKEND: History buffs revisit 


THE BARNSTAND COLLECTIVE: 


VERMONT VINEYARD ft WINERY OPEN HOUSE 


health & fitness 

FIT CAMP: Folks get a weekend workout with 

Burlington, 9-10 a.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 

SUNDAY SPIRITUAL HEALING MEDITATION: A 


BURLINGTON FOOD TOUR: 

CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 

CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS FARMERS MARKET: Baked 


ENOSBURG FALLS FARMERS MARKET: A more- 


WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET: L 

p.m. Free. Info. 472-8027. 


ACORN CLUB SCIENCE STORY TIME: Little ones 

MOONLIT CAMPFIRE: Youngsters and their adult 

6; preregister. Info. 965-6686. 

SATURDAY STORY TIME: MEET LLAMA LLAMA: 

Info. 448-3350. 

music 

ANNAU VIA HOUSE CONCERT: Liz Simmons. Flynn 

space. Info, 728-6351. 

BOB STANNARD ft THOSE DANGEROUS 
BLUESMEN: In 'Downtown,' 1 the blues singer and 

Plainfield. 8 p.m. $7-10. Info. 322-1724. 

BURUNGTON CIVIC SYMPHONY SUMMER POPS 

Mountain Resort 7:30 p.m. $20-25. info, 760-4634. 

CENTRAL VERMONT CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL 

p.m. $25 ; free for students. Info. 728-6464. 
CONCERT BY THE COMMON: Lake Street Dive bring 
pop-infused jazz to an intimate show. Pratt Hall. 

GUITARS OF VERMONT: Live tunes from Waylon 

Pond Studios. 1-5 p.m. Info. 323-947-4136. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
FIRST FESTIVAL SATURDAY: Featured artists 


'O' SHOW MEMORIAL ft JAM: A multi-genre 

Pavilion. Sheldon. 2*30-10 p.m. ' 


PEACHAM ACOUSTIC MUSIC FESTIVAL: See FRI.16. 

PHYLUS WILLEY MEMORIAL CONCERTS POTLUCK 

THE BLACK CROWES: The psychedelic rockers head- 


Bars, Killington Mountain, 3:30-6 p jn. Free. Info, 


outdoors 

LOCAL PLANTS FOR SEASONAL ALLERGIES: 

Montpelier, 1-2:30 p.m. SB-10; preregister. Info, 223- 


OWL PROWL ft NIGHT GHOST HIKE: Brave souls 

Hike Lot. Little River State Park. Waterbury. 7 p.m. 
$2-3; call to confirm. Info. 244-7103. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN MARITIME FESTIVAL: PIRATE 

benefits the Community Sailing Center's WAVES 
Initiative. Burlington waterfront 9 a.m. $20-37. Info. 

SHEJUMPS GET THE GIRLS OUT: SHEFLOWSTHE 
BURKE BIKE PARK: Women with mountain bike ex- 

Info. 626-0737. kingdomtrails.org. 

THE VERMONT CHALLENGE: See WED.14, 9 a.m. 
WOMEN'S INTRO BIKE RIDE: Ladies take a spin with 

Free. Info, 363-7439. ch 


theater 

'42ND STREET: See WED.14. 2 p.m. ft 7:30 p.m. 

'A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM': S 


recital. Town Hall Theater. Middlebury,7 p.m. $75 


'BACHA BAZI (BOY PLAY)': A NEW YORK THEATRE 
WORKSHOP WORK-IN-PROGRESS: Gabriel Jason 
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words 

BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE LECTURE 

BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE READING 



THE POETRY EXPERIENCE: Creative prompts in- 



Burlington. 1-3 p.m. Free. Info, 489-5S4S. 


art 


OPEN STUDIO SESSIONS: Artists 



community 


MARKET DAY & INTERNATIONAL STREET FOOD 
DINNER: Folks peruse artisan wares and Farm-fresh 



conferences 

SEQUESTERING TRADITION?: A CULTURAL 
SUSTAINABILITY SYMPOSIUM: See THU.15, 7:30- 


dance 

FAMILY CONTRA DANCE: The Irregulars provide live 




environment 

ENERGY RETROFIT TOUR: Eco-minded folks lean 





SUN.18 

activism 

THE RENDEZVOUS: : 


LR HERITAGE WEEKEND: See 


agriculture 

KINGDOM FARM & FC 


VERMONT FESTIVAL OF 




front porch forum com 


BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

sevendays.socialclub 


B LIKE/FAN STALK US 


O (DOC 


• Outdoor Gear Exchange • 

■back to school peals/ - 

S^Minchoorbags, outwear, and casual clothing! 

LUff/MJ &H tg&lj 8 \jji) TlmauKa 

Packs, Shoulder Bags, Messenger Bags, Tents, and Sleeping Bags 


NEW CLOSEOUTS, 
DISCOUNTS, 
CONSIGNMENT DAILY! 


5 


5 







The Courtyard Homes at Finney Crossing 
From the low $340's! 


: at Finney Crossing are unlike anything else in 
try homes are flexible and spacious, energy- 
•rtified, with all of the Snyder quality you love, 
i living! Also Available: 

iuite available Jownhomes from 
J™ 1 $389,900 

tennis courts Carriage Homes 

from $419,900 


Finney 

CROSSING 

802.857.5673 


Open Thursday through Monday 
12-5 or by appointment 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


INSTANT ADMISSION DAYS 
AT CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 

Makes Transferring as Easy as 1, 2, 3 


Transfer to Champlain College during one of i 


. Contact . 


rlch@champlair 


FOR DETAILS VISIT: 
www.champlain.edu/transfer-days 


Visit SnyderHomesVT.com 


calendar 





VERMONT VINEYARD & WINERY OPEN HOUSE 
WEEKEND: See SAT.17, S a.m.-6 p.m. 


WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers and 



health & fitness 

SUNDAY YOGA: Chelsea Varln teaches various 





PEACE & JUSTICE CENTER KIDS CLUB: 
GUATEMALAN CELEBRATION DAY: Klddos ages 5 



RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Rhymes. 




language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 



CALAIS FOLK CONCERT: Multi-instrumentalist and 





CENTRAL VERMONT CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 




VILLAGE HARMONY TEEN ENSEMBLE III: See 


VLADA TOMOVA & CHRIS RAEL: The duo performs 



512. Info. 863-6713 r 


outdoors 

FLATBREAD FUNGI FORAY: John Atkinson leads 



MONTCLAIR GLEN. BEAVER PONDS & ALLIS 








ST. ALBANS RAID HALF MARATHON: Masked 
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UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS =jj 



TRUE 
STORIES 
TOLD LIVE 


VERMONT 
PUBLIC 
| TELEVISION 



THE 

MOTH 


Saturday, Sept. 7 
Flynn Center, Burlington, Vt. 
Tickets at flynntix.org. 
Get 'em now! 





= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


building 

TINY-HOUSE WORKSHOP: A 

Bakersfield. Aug. 24-25. Plenty 

burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 


DESIGN: ADOBE ILLUSTRATOR 

ing graphics, clip art and more! 

documents. Students will 


8:30 p.m. Cost: 5205/person; 
$184.50 BCA members. Location: 
Burlington City Arts. 135 Church 

DROP-IN: ADULT WHEEL: 


Sep. 20-Dec. 13. 8-10 p.m. Cost: 
$12/particlpant; $11 /BCA mem- 


OROP-IN: FAMILY WHEEL: 


13. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost 56/ 

Burlington City Arts. 250 Main 

DROP-IN: LIFE DRAWING: This 

Sep. 16-Dec. 16., 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $8/participant;$7/BCA 

135 Church St- Burlington. 

DROP-IN: POLLYWOG 
PRESCHOOL: This popular drop- 




9:30-11 a m. Cost 56/chlld; 56/ 

135 Church St.. Burlington. 

DROP-IN: ARTIST MARKET: Drop 
by the BCA Artist Market during 


p.m. Cost: $5/particlpant ; 
Burlington City Arts. 135 Church 

PHOTO: INTRO FILM/DIGITAL 


Sep. IB-OcL 23. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost $160/person; $144 /BCA 

City Arts. 135 Church St., 

PRINT: ETCHING: This type of 


Weekly on Mon.. Sep. 23-0ct. 28. 
6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $200/person; 
S180/BCA members. Location: 
Burlington City Arts, 250 Main 

PRINT: INTRO TO 
PRINTMAKING: This introduc- 




5275/person; $194/BCA mem- 
Arts, 250 Main St. Burlington. 


B-TRU DANCE INI DANIELLE 
VARDAKAS DUSZKO: B-Tru is 

Yoga Dance 200-hour teacher 
training this fall/winter. 560/ 

150 Dorset St, Blue Mall, next to 
497-0136. honestyogastudio® 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 


DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 



helen day art 
center 

PLEIN AIR PAINTING: Borrowing 

Aug. 20, 9 a.m.-noon. Cost 580/ 
person. 57 2/HO AC members. 
Location: Helen Day Art Center. 
90 Pond St, Stowe. 253-8358. 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Earth skills for chang- 


p.m. intermediate. 8:15-9:15 p.m. 
Cost: $10/l-hr class. Location: 
Movement Studio. 180 Flynn 

598-9204, crandal/ty/errPhat- 

FUNDAMENTALS OF JAZZ 
DANCE: Register online or by 


drumming 


I Abenaki Way. Winooski. 

Jody Albright 654-07 30. jody. 

HIP HOP DANCE FOR ALL AGES!: 




Cost; S70/mo.; 1.25-hour class. 
Fitness, 188 Krupp Dr., Williston. 
Cover, 863-6600, infoSPurban- 

MALLETTS BAY DANCING WITH 
STYLE DANCE STUDIO: Group 






Every Wed.. Sep. 4-Dec. 11. 6:15-9 
p.m. Location: CCV Winooski. 

1 Abenaki Way, Winooski. 

Jody Albright, 654-0730.Jody. 


Woodbury. 456-8122. annie@ 


Style Dance Studio, 127 Porters 




jewelry 

JEWELRY CLASSES: Learn how 

Alchemy Jewelry Arts) in a fully 


TAIKO, DJEMBE. CONGAS & 

10, Oct. 22 and Dec. 3, 5:30-6:20 
p.m. $72/6 wks. Kids classes 

5:20 p.m. S60/6 wks. Location: 
Stuart Paton, 999-4255, spa- 


INTRODUCTION TO FILM STUDY: 


Tue„ 4x/mo. Cost: S140/2.5 hrs. 

999-3242, Inlo&janeBankjle, 


language 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE OPEN 


p.m. Location: CCV Winooski. 

1 Abenaki Way , Winooski. 

Jody Albright 654-0730. jody. 

INTRODUCTION TO 
FILMMAKING: Register online 




ANNOUNCING SPANISH 
CLASSES: Join us for adult 




Waterbury Center. 585-1025. 





Champlain Valley. 257 Pine St. 
Light). Burlington. 951-8900. 
AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 




In Rio de Janeiro, Brazil! A 5-time 


Mon.-Fr1» 6-9 p.m.. & Sa t, 10 


massage 

FOCUS ON THE SPINE: In 

sacrum and pelvis. May. 12-13, 10 
25. Cost: 5245/person; call about 


BRINGINO MINDFULNESS TO 
DIFFICULT EMOTIONS: During 


8: 45 a.m.J. Cost: $30/half-day 


480 Thomas Rd„ Shelburne. 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


658-6795. burlingtonshambha- 

PEMA CHODRON: 'Go to 


204. S. Burlington. 658-9440. 

INTRODUCTION TO ZEN: This 




Patti Lanich. 238-8771. pat- 

ZEN RENOVATION: Spring 

out. Get Zen! Weekly Meditation 
Classes. Wed* 7 p.m. $70/per- 

Burlington. Barry. 343-7265, 


Managing Director Sally Olson, 


Spotlight on Dance. 50 San 

BURLINGTON COMMUNITY 



Amity Baker. Every Wed. from 
Sep. 4-Dec. 4. 7 -8:30 p.m. Cost: 

1 Abenaki Way, Winooski . 

Jody Albright 654-0730. Jody. 

MUSIC CLASSES AT CCV!: Starts 

CCV Winooski. 1 Abenaki Way, 


paddling 


KAYAKING AND 
PADDLEBOARDING: Interested 

to Kayaking, Sea Kayaking 


but sea kayaking, which is 599/ 


Jessiman, 651-8760. brlanjessl- 


photography 


4, 11:30 a.m. Cost: S995/per- 


Kurt BudUger, 223-4022 info® 


INTRODUCTION TO USUI REIKI: 

a.m.-1:30 p.m. Cost 530/person 





USUI REIKI LEVEL 2: Reiki Level 

online. Aug. 25. 8:45 a.m.-3 p.m. 
rials. Location: Blissful Wellness 
238-9540, http://blissfulwell- 


INTRODUCTION TO 
SHAMANISM: Learn techniques 

9:30 a.m.- 5 p.m. Cost: S95/75-hr. 
Sarah Finlay 8, Peter Clark. 253- 

spirituality 

ESOTERIC CHRISTIANITY: 

in the Holy Gosper in 


New Testament Led by Dr. Sue 


Sep. 3. 10. 17 & 24: 7-9 p.m. Cost: 

stand-up 

paddleboarding 

STAND-UP PADDLEBOARDING: 


Tue.-Sun. Cost: 530/hourlong 
Parks Beach, end of Flynn 


PaddlesurF Champlain, 881-4905 , 

STAND-UP PADDLEBOARDING 

17. 24. 31 & Sept. 7, 11 a.m.-noon. 

Perkins Pier, Burlington. 




HWA YU TAI CHI/MONTPELIER: 




SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 

strength, flexibility, vitality. 

Chi Institute. 100 Church St, 
Burlington. 864-7902, ipfamily- 
taichi.org. 




music 


Breaking Rad 

Vermont’s surf-rock mavericks make waves 


J ust past the halfway point in Fire 
Walk With Me, David Lynch's 1992 
full-length prologue/epilogue to 
“Twin Peaks,” Laura Palmer, the 
sort-of-protagonist, makes out with a guy 
named Buck and then drags her friend 
Donna to a strobe-lit nightclub where a 
“hell-metal” band, as Lynch’s script de- 
scribes it, is playing “Blue Frank.” The 
song is a dark, pulsing drone in the vein of 
surf music, but strung out. The characters 
in the scene speak muffled nonsense below 
lascivious reverb and woozy twang. 

Guitarist Matt Hagen hopes to capture 
this particular mood with his new surf- 
rock venture, the High Breaks. The band 
plays a Surf Rock Sunset Cruise aboard 
the Lake Champlain Ferry this Saturday, 
August 17. 

“Three things inspire me right now,” 
Hagen said prior to a recent show at the 
Monkey House in Winooski. "Surf music 
for essence, spaghetti Westerns for vibe 
and David Lynch movies for aesthetics.” 

The High Breaks, which debuted at 
this year's Burlington Discover Jazz Festi- 
val and feature the members of local pop- 
rockers Lendway, are the latest in a surge 
of surf-rock bands in Vermont. While 
Burlington-based “surf noir” legends Bar- 
bacoa have been at it since the early 1990s, 
in recent years bands such as Burlington’s 
Torpedo Rodeo and Montpelier's the Con- 
crete Rivals have laced their otherwise 
punk- and metal-informed sets with the 
gnarly surf sound. 

And there is more fresh blood in the 
water. In addition to the High Breaks, Vul- 
tures of Cult, a Burlington band known 
more for doomy desert metal, this week 
are poised to release SVRF, an EP of 
doomsday-inspired surf songs. 

A bit of catching up: Surf music pro- 
liferated for a short period in the early 
1960s around the beaches of Southern 
California. Dick Dale, the self-proclaimed 
— and generally agreed upon — “king of 
the surf guitar,” would hold court with his 
Del-Tones at the Rendezvous Ballroom in 
Balboa, Calif., inciting scores of huarache- 
clad hodads to twang up and revel in the 
moody, Middle Eastern scales of “Misir- 
lou," “Let’s Go Trippin”' and other Dale 
classics. Bands including the Lively Ones, 
the Bel-Airs, the Challengers and Eddie & 



the Showmen soon emerged, matching the song, rifling around cautiously for a mo- 
intensity of surfing by channeling its requi- ment and then finally catching the right 
site balance and speed. synchronicity and dropping in. 

Surf’s popularity waned when Brit- The sparse, enthusiastic audience in- 
ish Invasion bands took over and looser, eluded Barbacoa axeman Bill Mullins, 


bluesier guitar style 
genre lived on 
through film, no- 
tably in the James 
Bond theme song 
— plucked into 
posterity by Vic 
Flick — and in the 
Ennio Morricone 
scores for Sergio 
Leone Westerns. 

The Pulp Fiction 
soundtrack re- 
vived surf in the 1990s, capturing the es- 
sential mood for Quentin Tarantino’s lurid 

Despite the genre’s inherent playful- 


favor. The Vermont’s reigning king of the surf gui- 
tar, upon whose 
toes Hagen said 
he hopes to avoid 
stepping. Lately, 
Mullins, who 
also plays in lo- 
cal punk bands 
the Persian Claws 
and Blowtorch, 
has been spend- 
ing his winters 
in Austin, Texas, 
and Hagen recognized a “surf void” that 
he was happy to fill. Mullins isn’t worried 
about his toes. 

"Plenty of room on the beach,” he said. 


IS ESSENTIAL TO AGOOD, 
INSTRUMENTAL SURF SONG. 


s, the High Breaks are quite serious Barbacoa and the High Breaks will split a 


about pinning down a precise mood and 
offering audiences something both aes- 
thetic and pervasive. Between songs, Ha- 
gen, who matched his bandmates in a sleek 
gray suit, black shoes, a thin black tie and 
black Wayfarers, set up such narratives as 
the cosmic exchanges between grains of 
sand on a beach and two lovers strolling 
seaside by a dune. 

After introducing themselves at the 
Monkey House (“Hi, we're the High 
Breaks, and we’re from wherever it is you 
want us to be from”), Hagen and the band 
took time before launching into their first 


Nectar’s on Friday, August 24, with 
support from another new local band with 
occasional surfy tendencies, the Blim- 

Barbacoa, whose current lineup in- 
cludes Mullins and Lowell Thompson 
on guitar, Kirk Flanagan on bass and Jer- 
emy Frederick on drums, sport a practiced 
complexity that the genre demands. 

“Surf is hard to play,” Mullins acknowl- 
edged. He explained that landing the right 
intensity while controlling a provocative 
melody is essential to a good, instrumental 
surf song. 


Concrete Rivals guitarist Jay Ekis con- 
curs. He’s been interested in the genre and 
its complexities since he began playing, 
learning the surfy “(Ghost) Riders in the 
Sky" immediately upon acquiring a guitar. 

“I was playing the guitar, so I figured, 
why not try to play the type of music that 
highlights the instrument the most?” Ekis 
said over beers at Three Penny Taproom in 
Montpelier. 

The signature surf drumbeat is another 
technical requisite. Seated next to Ekis, 
Torpedo Rodeo drummer Jeremiah John- 
son noted that while the typical “boom 
bat-bat boom bat" beat can feel restrictive, 
it keeps the occasional flashy drummer in 
line and complements the song rather than 
the individual musician’s chops. 

“It’s a relief having that expectation in 
place," Johnson said. 

VOC guitarist Justin Gonyea doesn’t 
take the genre’s technical challenges light- 
ly, either. He said his band's surf project 
was inspired by his own “desire to be a bet- 
ter player.” Gonyea added that surf music 
shares a territory with metal, his band's 
usual offering. Dick Dale was in some ways 
the “first metal guitarist,” Gonyea said. 

VOC’s new EP presents a thick, heavy 
surf style with blistering guitar lines that 
pay homage to the genre's pioneers with- 
out copying them directly. 

Ekis and Johnson are both excited 
about the proliferating surf bands in the 
Green Mountains. Ekis said he hopes the 
newer bands help solidify a “signature 
Vermont surf sound,” while Johnson looks 
forward to more esoteric sounds filling in 
as the jam and funk din associated with 
Vermont continues to, as he put it, “relin- 
quish its hold.” 

Regardless of the direction surf music 
might take in Vermont, watching land- 
locked bands develop the genre — with 
coastal referent completely excised — is 
wholesome, postmodern fun. © 

INFO 

Surf Rock Sunset Cruise with the High Breaks 
and DJ Nickel B. King Street Ferry Dock, 
Burlington. Saturday. August 17, 6:30 p.m. 
$30/40. surfrocksunset.bpt.me 
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sfl und bites 


For a Good 
Maritime, Call... 

The big to-do on the local-music tip this 
weekend is undoubtedly the seventh 
annual Lake Champlain Maritime 
Festival, which sets sail at points all 
along the Burlington waterfront this 
Thursday, August 15, and runs through 
Sunday, August 18. Anchoring this 
year’s festivities are the black crowes 
who are ... well, they're the fucking 
Black Crowes. Do you really need me to 
convince you to check them out? Didn’t 
think so. 

For the purposes of this column, I’m 
more concerned with hipping you to 
the wealth of free, local music on offer 
during the day throughout the weekend 
on the festival's various stages. After 
all, the LCMF was recently named a 
“Top 100 North American Event” by the 


American Bus Association, so it’s kind 
of a big deal. Also, this just in: There 
is something called the American Bus 
Association. Suck on that, Canadian 

Anyhoo, let’s break it down day by 
day, shall we? 

Things kick off Thursday at 
Breakwater Cafe with “A Night of 
Awareness,” which is part of something 
called Non-Profit Palooza. The concert 
features music from the aerolites, andy 
lugo and a few other special guests who 
appeared on the recently released COTS 
benefit CD, Harmonies for Humanity, 
Voll. 

On Friday, August 16, the bulk of 
LCMF’s Free Concert Series gets under 
way on two stages. On the Festival Stage 
at Waterfront Park, folk rock rules 
the day, highlighted by appearances 

from MIKE COLBOURN, the ADAM EZRA BAND, 
PATRICK FITZSIMMONS and AARON FLINN'S 

salad days. Meanwhile, on the nearby 
Great Lawn Stage, catch up with our old 
pal Gregory douglass, who headlines a 
lineup that also includes songwriters 

JOSHUA GLASS, SARAH STICKLE and CLAUDIA 

varona, among others. 

Things get a little louder on Saturday, 
August 17. On the Festie Stage, tune in to 

sets from SWALE, JOHN FRIES BAND, MICHELLE 
SARAH 8AND, JOSH PANDA and CRAZYHEARSE 

— the last of whom boast one of my all- 
time favorite local band names. 

On the Great Lawn Stage, mellow out 
with acoustic sets by country rocker tim 

BRICK, PHIL HENRY, USA MARIE FISCHER and 
JOHN FRIES. 

If you’re only going to make one 
day of the LCMF, I'd suggest it be 
Sunday, which looks to be the most 
star-studded of the bunch. The Festival 
Stage alone features five of my personal 
favorite local acts, including hall & oates 
acolytes teleport, the blim-blams — led 
by the criminally underrated ryan ober 

— and a pair of local surf-rock bands: 

VT surf godfathers barbacoa and the 
newest shake-and-stomp entrant, the 
high breaks. (See the story on local surf 
bands on page 66.) Also on the bill are 
swampy tonkers monoprix. But, as my 
brother is that band’s bassist, you didn't 
hear that from me. 

Over on the Great Lawn Stage, 
it's still more acoustic fare, with 



appearances by justin levinson, brett 

HUGHES AND TONI CAITLIN, STEVE HARTMANN 

and several others. 

For set times and more general info 
about the LCMF, visit lcmf.org. 


BiteTorrent 


The LCMF ain’t the only interesting 
music festival this weekend. The annual 
Peacham Acoustic Music Festival is 
set for Friday, August 16, and Saturday, 
August 17, at locations around ... 
Peacham. As always, the two-day fest 
features a wide array of workshops, 
dances and family-friendly activities, 
as well as some great music. This year’s 
lineup is highlighted by the likes of 

ATLANTIC CROSSING, BOB AMOS & CATAMOUNT 
CROSSING, ANNIE AND THE HEDONISTS and 

Grammy-nominated blues masters 
matthew skoller and bill sims jr. Check 
out pamfest.com for the full schedule 
and list of performers. 


Meanwhile, in Vergennes, the Basin 
Harbor Club is hosting the BBQ 
Bonanza this Saturday, August 17. 

The daylong fest will feature an, um, 
bonanza of BBQ, beer and bands. 
Bitchin'! Said bands include the dupont 

BROTHERS, PATRICK FITZSIMMONS, SESSION 
AMERICANA, AARON FUNN and WAYLON SPEED. 

Check out basinharbor.com for full 
details. 


While we’re on the festival beat, Radio 
Bean is hosting a mini-fest in its cozy 
confines this Friday, August 16, called 
Duo Fest, Blood in the Water. Curated 
by local chaos popsters shark victim, the 
lineup features some pretty awesome 
two-piece bands, including Montreal- 
based electro-pop duo le monde dans le 
feu, local garage-pop duo super bonheur 
and local ghost-pop duo parmaga. 
(Obligatory note to Parmaga: Finish 
your damned album already! Ahem.) 


Speaking of duos, it’s been a while 
since we’ve heard from denim-clad 
Canadian country stars kylethe rider, 
who have seemingly disappeared under 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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FIRST FRIDAY 

DJ DISCO PHANTOM, D) PRECIOUS 
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CLUB DATES = 


WED.14 


burlington area 

AMERICAN FLATBREAD — BURLINGTON HEARTH: 


BREAKWATER CA 


CLUB METRONOME: Trapstyle Takeover: DJ Bay 6. 

FRANNY O'S: Karaoke. 9:30 p.m.. Free. 
HALFLOUNGE: Scott Mangan (experimental!. 




MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 0| 








SKINNY PANCAKE: Ji 


SKINNY PANCAKE: Jay Ekls & Frl 

WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 6:30 p 

champlain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 

northern 



THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: Seth Yacovone (solo 



PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. Free. 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic, B p.m.. Free. 




In the Rounds Boston's session Americana describe themselves as “a 
rock band in a tea cup, or possibly a folk band in a whiskey bottle." That sounds about 
right to us. What began as an informal weekly jam between friends at a Cambridge bar 
has grown into one of the region's most captivating acoustic acts. Though they now play 
grander stages, Session Americana recreate that original intimate feel at each show, 
performing around a collapsible bar table festooned with microphones — and maybe 
a whiskey bottle or two. Catch them at Parker Pie Co. in West Glover this Sunday, 
August 18. 
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burlington area 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Trivia with the General, 6 p.m., 
BREAKWATER CAFfe Mr. French (rock). 6 p.m.. Fre 
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just because they need some cash and 
don’t want their whereabouts known.” 
Got it? Me neither. I suspect all will 
be revealed when MudBuck play Red 
Square this Friday, August 16. Or not. 


Guitar geeks, rejoice! This Saturday, 
August 17, Shelburne Pond Studios is 
hosting a guitar show and exhibition 
featuring three of the area’s premier 
guitar builders, all of whom take 
markedly different approaches to the 
instrument. On display will be souped- 
up axes built by hyde baker of Blue Belly 
Guitars, acoustic guitars and banjos 
from adam buchwald of Circle Strings 
and a slew of custom electric guitars 
from creston lea of Creston Electric 
Instruments. Oh, yeah, also appearing 
are Waylon Speed, who collectively play 
four Creston guitars and one Blue Belly. 
How’s that for locavore? 


mysterious circumstances — and are 
definitely not lendway’s michael Clifford 
and matt haoen dressed in Canadian 
tuxedos playing bizarre country songs. 
That’s because Hagen and Clifford are 
mudbuck, Vermont’s foremost Kyle the 
Rider tribute band. We think. Here’s 
the conundrum, as Hagen put it in a 
recent email: “MudBuck could very well 
be Kyle the Rider posing as “Matt and 
Mike" in order to stay incognito, but 
who are actually covering themselves 


In media news, congrats to local 
independent FM radio station 104.7 
FM the Point, which won Station of 
the Year honors at the Triple A Music 
Conference in Boulder, Colo., last 
weekend. That’s doubly cool since it's 
the first time the station has snagged 
that award since longtime local radio 
DJ mike luoma took over as the station’s 
music director. 


In 2007, local guitarist jason pratt, a 
fixture in Montpelier’s hardcore scene 
in the 1990s and later a member of 
dysfunkshun as well as the sound guy at 
242 Main in Burlington, was diagnosed 


with multiple sclerosis. During his past 
five years of treatment, he's continued 
to play, in spite of his debilitating 
disease. But those treatments, coupled 
with endless battles with insurance 
companies over coverage, have left 
Pratt in a financial hole. So his old 
friends are throwing a benefit bash this 
Saturday, August 17, at Positive Pie 2 in 
Montpelier. A monster jam session will 
include players from dmoja, movement of 
the people and DysFunkShun, and there 
will be appearances by the house band, 

DJ DON P, TOM BANJO'S CRANKY SHOW and the 
AZARIANS. 


Last but not least, the second annual 
“O” Show Memorial Jam and Benefit 
Concert is slated for this Saturday, 
August 17, at the Abbey Pavilion in 
Sheldon. The concert, which features 
“The Voice” contestant jay taylor, 
Nashville guitarist forrest lee jr. and 
Vermont country band dark horse, is 
a benefit for Donate for Life VT and 
a memorial tribute to late Missisquoi 
Valley Union High School music 
teacher brooke Ostrander, who died 
of cancer in 2011. Here's a neat note 
about Ostrander: Among many other 
interesting life turns, he was a founding 
member and keyboardist of the band 
wicked lester, a NYC-based rock band 
active in the early 1970s that included 
a couple of guys named gene klein 
and Stanley eisen. After Ostrander left 
Wicked Lester in 1972, Klein and Eisen 
would change their names to gene 
simmons and paul Stanley, respectively. 
Maybe you've heard of them? (Hint: 
They founded kiss.) For more info on 
the show, check out memorialshow. 
com.® 




AND Have never had a child before 

OR Have Type 1 diabetes 

THEN 

Researchers at the University of Vermont would 


If you are interested please call 
802-656-0309 for more information. 
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The Stone Cold 
Roosters, Back in 
the Bog 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Pretty much everything you need to 
know about the Stone Cold Roosters can 
be gleaned from two songs, placed back 
to back and nestled midway through 
the local supergroup's recently released 
third record, Back in the Bog. The one- 
two punch of “Last Call” and “Living 
in a Country Song” represent the dusty, 
timeless essence of this ace collection of 
Vermont players, lighting up the record 
like a buzzing beer sign in the window 
of a rundown barroom. 

“Last Call,” penned by guitarist 
Ted Mortimer, crackles with insistent 
Bakersfield swing as bandleader 
Colin McCaffrey croons in his classic 
baritone, “Well, I guess the party’s over, 
and it’s time to say good night.” “They’ll 
be closing up this honky tonk, and 
turning out the lights,” he continues, 
nodding at Buck Owens as Chuck Eller’s 
piano plinks woozily in the background. 
He then laments, “But the band is 


playing soft and low, so let’s have one 
last dance. / Even though we know 
that it’s last call for our romance." The 
song could almost work as a prologue 
to Owens’ classic “Close Up the Honky 
Tonks." At the very least, it’s a pitch- 
perfect homage to the era and style, 
sounding like it could have come out of 
a Southern California roadhouse in the 
late 1950s rather than McCaffrey’s cozy 
central Vermont studio in 2013. 

Where “Last Call" trades on bleary- 
eyed melancholy, the rambling “Living 
in a Country Song,” written by bassist 
Casey Dennis, compels with smart, self- 
aware humor that owes as much debt 
to George Jones as Johnny Paycheck. 
For a group of middle-class, middle- 
aged Vermonters to sing wistfully about 
“drinkin’ long-neck bottles,” “honky 
tonkin’ every Saturday night" and going 
to “church every Sunday, to make it all 
right" is a bit of a put-on. But, given 
their rambunctious energy, it's an 
inviting ruse and one that highlights the 
band’s genuine appeal. 

Those songs are but two standouts 
on a record full of them. From the 
swampy, fiddle-fueled fire of the title 




track and “Forget About the South” 
to the rolling, down-home groove of 
“It Ain't You, It's Me” to die cheeky, 
boogie-woogie shuffle of “Velvet Elvis,” 
the Stone Cold Roosters pay tribute 
to bygone honky-tonk heroes with 
expert ability and sensitivity. And 
that’s to say nothing of the record’s 
show-stopping ballads. In particular, 
album closer “You’ll Still Be Mine” is 
a tender, heartwarming love song that 
Don Williams himself would have been 
proud to claim. 

Given the band’s pedigree — it 
also includes fiddler Thai Ayhvard, 
drummer Roy Cutler and pedal-steel 
player Jim Pitman — it’s no surprise 
that the Stone Cold Roosters’ third 
record is good. But no one could 
have predicted the sheer honky-tonk 
greatness embodied in Back in the Bog. 

Back in the Bog by the Stone Cold 
Roosters is available at cdbaby.com. 


Craftsbury 

Chamber 

Players 

“Best Chamber Music in Vermont!’ 


BURLINGTON 

Wednesday 8:00PM August 21, 2013 
UVM Recital Hall 

HARDWICK 

Thursday 8:00 PM August 22, 20 1 3 
Hardwick Town House 

Featuring Music By: 

PROKOFIEV ■ SCHUMANN ■ ARENSKY 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT 
VENUES AND ONLINE! 

Adults $25 
Students $10 

Children 12 and under FREE! 
FREE Afternoon Mini Conceits For 
Children and Their Friends 

1-800-639-3443 or 1-002-586-9814 
www.craflsbutychambetplayers.0r9 




Cloudeyes, 

Arif all EP 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

In a recent email to Seven Days 
introducing his band’s sophomore 
EP, Airfoil, Cloudeyes guitarist James 
Christenson wrote that despite recent 
lineup changes, “one thing we still seern 
to do decently is write thunderous 
riffs." Christenson was referring to the 
differences between the new recording 
and Cloudeyes’ debut, Centibear, which 
was closer to the math-rock end of the 
ambient postrock spectrum than is 
their latest, more ethereal release. But 
he’s selling his band short. Cloudeyes, 
which includes drummer Jay Steinmaus 
and bassist/microKORG player/ 
“pocket” pianist and engineer Justin 
Gonyea, do indeed write thunderous 
riffs. But thunder is always presaged 
by lightning. And those fleeting, savage 
strikes, coupled with lingering sulfuric 
clouds of emotion, make Airfall a dark, 
brooding and cathartic work. 

Though divided into four 
movements, Airfall essentially works 
as one larger suite. In the span of 12 
seamlessly flowing minutes, Cloudeyes 



alternately attack and relent; the 
resulting sounds are harrowing and 
contemplative in equal measures. 

The piece opens on “Canary 
Anomaly.” Dark, distorted guitar 
gathers on the horizon, a quiet rumble 
made ominous by dangerous flashes of 
percussion that strike from a distance, 
igniting the gathering cloud wall. It’s 
a swiftly moving storm that unleashes 
in a squall of grimy, crunching noise. 
But as quickly as it hits, the maelstrom 
ebbs, leaving only glistening droplets of 
cymbals and guitar, and muddied bass, 
gently transitioning into “Death Rides a 

From here, it seems as though the 
storm has passed and we’re watching it 


® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


from behind as Christenson's spires of 
high-toned guitar menace some distant 
plain. But any grade schooler knows 
that lighting can strike from miles away. 
And it does here, as another torrent of 
roiling distortion explodes, then fades 
in a dissipating mesh of delicate guitar 
work that teases the next movement, 
“Doldrums.” 

Christenson notes that Airfall is 
thematically based on the emotional 
trauma of a breakup and the subsequent 
resolution that “we live for ourselves." 
On “Doldrums,” it seems he's moved 
past the anger and uncertainty of the 
immediate post-breakup aftermath 
and is looking inward. The math- 
rock inclinations of the band’s debut 
resurface and mingle with Cloudeyes’ 
newfound atmospherics, ultimately 
surrendering on the gently comforting 
and well-named closing segment, “It 
Is Her Serenity Which Galled Him the 
Most.” 

Cloudeyes play the Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge in South Burlington 
with the Octopus Project this Friday, 
August 16. Airfall is available at 
cloudeyes.bandcamp.com. 
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Game of Thrones It’s been five years since Morgan heritage last 
released an album of new material. But on their stirring new record, Here Come the 
Kings, the band, founded by the children of renowned reggae artist Denroy Morgan 20 
years ago, reclaim their rightful place as the “Royal Family of Reggae." Bend the knee 
this Saturday, August 17, when the band holds court at Nectar’s as 
Reggae Series. 
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Everyone deserves safe drinking water j 

Help us develop a vaccine against water-borne disease. 


We are looking for healthy adults aged 18-45. 

This research study will take place over a 6 month 
period and involve an inpatient stay and several 
outpatient visits. 
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Anytime. Anywhere. Facts & Forecasts 
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VACCINE TESTING CENTER 

FOR MORE INFO, VISIT UVMVTC.ORG, 

CALL 656-0013 OR EMAIL UVMVTC@UVM.EDU 
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LAST FEW WEEKS! 

Baldwin, Steinway, Kawai, 
Hallet-Davis and Yamaha. 


WE LL CONTINUE TO SPECIALIZE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING PIANOS! 


Hansen & Son Pianos 

86 Longmeadow Drive, Shelburne 

985-8451 

Tuesday-Saturday 12pm-5pm 
hansenpianos.com 
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GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 
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Outer Reaches 

"Exposed," Helen Day Art Center 


O ne of the best things about 
“Exposed,” Helen Day Art 
Center’s annual outdoor 
sculpture show, is that it’s 
outdoors. Given the occasional vandal- 
ism and thefts over the years, the gal- 
lery deserves props for just doing it. And 
for making the formidable effort to site 
nearly 30 works on the gallery's lawn, 
around the village of Stowe and along- 
side the town’s sinuous rec path. On 
a gorgeous summer day, taking in this 
sprawling exhibit makes for a stimulat- 
ing stroll regardless of what one thinks 
of the artworks en route. 

As it happens, though, the majority 
of pieces in this year’s “Exposed,” cu- 
rated by Rachel Moore, merit stopping 
for a closer look — and listen: Dialing a 
number on your cell gets 
you a brief artist statement 
for each work. This may or 
may not tell you something 
you can’t see for yourself, 
but it’s a nice option. 

The risk of selecting 
works for this exhibit is 
that not every sculpture 
can stand up to the distrac- 
tions outside; some would 
likely garner more atten- 
tion in a white-box gallery. 

This could be said of Hec- 
tor Leiva’s “The Matter of 
Memory” pieces, which 
appear in several locations. The works — 
each a low-to-the-ground plaster square 
with a QR code atop it — are potentially 
more engaging conceptually than visual- 
ly. But if you haven’t installed a QR code 
reader on your phone, you won’t know 
that you can "leave a memory behind” 
with the Matter of Memory app — which 
also must be downloaded. But outdoors, 
even tech-sawy viewers might find this 
cerebral activity too much trouble. 

Success in “Exposed” can be de- 
fined by one of two qualities: The work 
is strong enough to render location ir- 
relevant, or it appeals precisely because 
of how it engages with the outdoors. As 
space prohibits evaluating all of the en- 
tries, here are three of the best pieces in 
each category. 


LOCATION IRRELEVANT 

James Irving Westermann’s large-scale, 
lacy sphere is ingenious on several lev- 
els: For one, it's constructed from re- 
cycled bicycle gears. Second, how Wes- 
termann corralled them into an elegant 
sphere is a captivating mystery. And 
third, the piece looks light and airy even 
though it’s made of metal. The looming 
steel beams upon which it sits are over- 
kill, though; the sphere could sit unaided 
on the ground, as ready to engage as a 
beach ball. 

Judith Wrend’s geometric, two- 
pronged aluminum sculpture juts up- 
ward authoritatively, commanding 
attention not just for its signature bright- 
red, automotive-finish paint job but for 
its assured presence in the world. Sited 
next to a sidewalk 
in downtown Stowe, 
Wrend’s piece is aptly 
named “Attraction.” 

Colleen Rudolf’s 
lifelike bronze “En- 
counter (Wolf & 
Dog),” on the gal- 
lery’s front lawn, is 
a standoff of the two 
creatures that evokes 
surprising drama. Ru- 
dolf fashioned her dog 
with ears back and 
tail erect; the animal 
looks alert, uncertain, 
but willing to wag. The wolf’s tail hangs 
down as the creature gazes steadily at 
the dog. Not to anthropomorphize, but 
the expression on its face might be read 
as indulgence toward its more domesti- 
cated relative. Placed some 15 feet apart, 
the animals are locked in an evolution- 
ary tension. 

ENGAGES WITH THE OUTDOORS 

Also on the gallery lawn, Ethan Bond- 
Watts’ “Seed #2” is literally botanical, at 
least in part. His elliptical steel armature 
is fuzzy with green grass and the occa- 
sional miniature nasturtium, this plant- 
ed within the form with the assistance 
of soil and burlap. According to a de- 
scription, an invisible irrigation system 
maintains the sculpture's plant life, and 
the pod-like outline of the whole piece 


WHEN YOU GDI UPON 
IT,” YOU WONDER WHY 
THEEXHIBITDOES NOT 
ATTRACTMOREANDY 
GOLDSWORTHY-ESQOE. 

TEMPORAL ART 
SUCH AS THIS. 


matches conception to function. No 
word on whether Bond-Watts employs 
a tiny lawnmower to manicure his witty 
abstraction. 

Susie J. Gray calls her work “Looking 
East, 6 Degrees North,” but the structure, 
sited along but facing away from the rec 
path, is more emotionally resonant than 
that geographical title would suggest 
That's because the band-shell-shaped 
quasi-shelter, loosely formed with bent 
willow branches and entwined with na- 
tive plants, harbors three tree stumps 
for sitting. And as soon as you enter and 
take a seat, you project on the space the 
narrative that suits you. Whether that’s 
playhouse or bus stop or gazebo, the en- 
closure engenders a sense of privacy and 
intimacy, and by extension a fondness 
for the natural materials that embrace 
you. But Gray’s simple structure is not 
just aesthetically pleasing; it is an astute 
manipulation of the very idea of shelter. 

Edwin F. Bennett’s work, aptly titled 
“Cut,” is an anomaly in “Exposed," and 
when you come upon it you wonder 
why the exhibit does not attract more 


Andy Goldsworthy-esque, temporal art 
such as this. Bennett’s striking creation 
is an “installation” by virtue of deletion. 
He cleared a straight, narrow channel 
through a copse of trees and lined its 
footpath with red mulch. This imme- 
diately flouts the art-class admonition 
that there are no straight lines in nature. 
At the end of the path, perhaps 30 feet 
away, there is sunshine, like the prover- 
bial light at the end of the tunnel — or 
the light that awaits us upon both birth 
and death. Or is this about humans’ im- 
position of rigid linearity (aka “develop- 
ment”) on the natural world? 

“Cut” evokes multiple associations, 
but its greatest pleasure is experiential: 
Bennett invites viewers to walk the path 
and observe how this simple but sym- 
bolic alteration of the environment feels. 

Oddly, it is the opposite of exposed. 
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BURUNGTON-AREA ART SHOWS « P.75 
NICOLE CHRISTMAN: Psycho Therapy.' paintings 

Burlington. Info. 318-0963. 

SAM FALLS ft SARAH O DONNELL: Sculpture and 


SARAH VOGELSANG-CARD ft BETH ROBINSON: 

SHAUN BOYCE ft EMILY HEATH: Abstract paintings 

Info. 658-2739. 

SUMMER SHOW: Paintings by Ed Epstein. Mike 

SUSAN ABBOTT: 'Vermont Journal: Small 

Vineyard. Info. 985-8222. 

SUZANNE DOLLOIS: Photographic work by the 
30 at Pine Street Deli in Burlington. Info. 862-9614. 
TESSA HOLMES: Paintings by the Vermont artist 
Curated by SEABA. Through August 30 at Speeder 
& Earl's (Pine Street) in Burlington. Info, 658-6016. 
THIS WAS ME: SELF-TAUGHT ART FROM THE 
G.R.A.C.E. GALLERY COLLECTION': Thirty works by 

26 at New City Galerle in Burlington. Info. 735-2542. 

Info. 651-9692. 

‘WYETH VERTIGO': Works by three generations 


ZELDE GRIMM: Pen-and-ink drawings in vint 
Shop in Burlington. Info. 660-9005. 


Zelde Grimm Burlington artist Zelde Grimm’s ink drawings have 
a storybook quality to them — and it's no wonder, considering her background. 
According to her Etsy profile, after leaving home at 17, Grimm spent much of 
her early-adult life hitchhiking around the country, stopping occasionally to 
join circuses. Grimm's artwork is candid, like a refined doodle drawn in the 
doldrums of high-school math class, but also tinged with 
enchantment, like an illustration in a fantasy novel. 
You'll find her drawings in vintage frames at 
Dostie Bros. Frame Shop in Burlington 
through August 3L Pictured: 
“Feeding the River." 



27TH ANNUAL QUILT EXHIBITION: I 

ALMUTH PALINKAS: A retrospective sampling 

today. Main Floor Gallery: BETH ROBINSON: The 

Place Arts in Barre. 


ANNUAL PHOTO SHOW: Work by Vermont 

BIG RED BARN ART SHOW: Two- and three- 

Farm Inn in Waitsfield. Info, 496-6682. 

CASEY BLANCHARD: 'Key West Bound.' work by 
Spotlight Gallery in Montpelier. Info, 828-5422. 
DONNA ELLERY: Three-dimensional mlxed- 

in Montpelier. Info, 223-1981. 


GLORIA KING MERRITT: ‘Changing Gears,' 

Info. 258-3992. 

Gallery In Windsor. Info. 674-9616. 

JANET VAN FLEET: 'Disc Course." pieces from the 

'JOURNEY INTO PROCESS': Ink brushwork. 

Info. 875-1018. 

KEVIN FAHEY: 'Meditations on Color and Light' 

'LAND ON PAPER': Landscape prints by artist 

295-5901. 

LARK UPSON: ‘Structural Integrity.' portraits in oil 

Through September 1 at Blinking Light Gallery in 
Plainfield. Info, 454-0141. 

LORI HINRICHSEN: 'Mapping,' images of everyday 

August 30 at Kellogg-Hubbard Library in 
Montpelier. Info. 223-3338. 

MARY O'MALLEY: 'Exquisite Beasts ft Radiant 

Info, 617-842-3332. 

PAT MUSICK: 'The Instant of It All.' drawings and 

82B-0749. 

PLAYING WITH TIME': An exhibit that incorporates 

Museum of Science in Norwich. Info, 649-2200. 

dentists drill: THESE HONORED DEAD: PRIVATE 
AND NATIONAL COMMEMORATION': An exhibit 


20 at Sullivan Museum & History Center, Norwich 
University in Northfleld. Info. 485-2183. 


CALL TO ARTISTS 

ARTSRIOT'S 2013 DESIGN COMP: The competition 

‘MAKE BELIEVE* PHOTO SHOW: Calling for submis- 
sions. Roleplay. tell tall tales, wear your brightest 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN THROUGH THE LENS': 


CALLTO ART COLLECTORS Bryan Memohal Gallery 


SHOW ATTHE SODA PLANT FOR ART HOP: The 

the S.P. ACE. Gallery to showcase 1 to 3 pieces 
of artwork that highlight the talents of each 

REAL LIFE: D0CU-PH0T0 SHOW: Calling for 


OPEN GROUP SHOW AT 'CREATIVE COMP' First 

accepted Wednesday through first Friday. 9 a.m.-5 

for the month. Location: Root Gallery at RL Photo. 
27 Sears Lane. Burlington. For info, call 540-30B1 or 

VT ARTISTS' SPACE GRANT: The Flynn Center is 



ART SHOWS 


I SACRIFICE: VERMONTS CIVIL WAR 






SUE OSMOND: Paintings by the Vermont artist. 







'UNBOUND. VOL. Ill': An annual juried show that 

artists use that format as a stepping-off point. 
Through September 7 at ArtisTree Community Art 
Center & Gallery in Woodstock. Info. 457-3500. 

VERMONT FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS: The valley 

locations in Mad River Valley. Info, vermontartfest 


'VISIONS OF A HOMETOWN': T 


25th anniversary of the guild. Through August 
31 at Statehouse Cafeteria in Montpelier, Info. 


champlain valley 

ALEXIS KYRIAK: "Unfettered Wings; still-life 
Math and Reading Centerin Middlebury. Info. 


ALTHEA BILODEAU & DOUGLAS BIKLEN: Hand- 

by Bilodeau; abstract photographs by Bikien. 
Through 5eptember3 at Brandon Artists Guild. 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY SHOWS » I 



Ross Sheehan Vermont artist Ross Sheehan, who co-owns 
Vergennes’ Outerlands Gallery, describes his new body of volcano-themed paintings 
and sculptures as “neo-expressionistic pop.” His exhibit, titled "Cinders and Cones,” 
is on view at Otter Creek Framing in Middlebury through September 13. Sheehan 
playfully combines heavy oil paint, enamel, ash, mixed metal, mortar and steel dust 
in his creations, simultaneously evoking the old vinegar and baking soda grade- 
school science project and real volcanoes’ spectacularly devastating effects. Pictured: 
“Quiver Pot.” 



To Request an Information Packet 

CALL 1-866-282-7259 
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MASTER 

YOUR FUTURE 

with Champlain’s Online Mediation 
& Applied Conflict Studies 
Master's Program. 


Share the 
Power of 
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ERNEST HAAS: V 

ERNIE LONGEY & MAX KRAUS: *OCM 10.* shots by 

Gallery. Town Hall Theater, In Middlebury. Info. 
JANIS SANDERS: New England: Fields & Shores.* 

at Edgewater Gallery In Middlebury. Info. 458-0098. 
JENN CULLEN: 'Illustrations* pen-and-ink drawings 


JOAN CURTIS: 'A 

MAIZE B AUSCH: A retrospective of the 88-year-old 
Walkover Gallery & Concert Room in Bristol. Info, 
ROGER BOOK: 'Breaking the Ice.' abstract- 

center in Brandon. Info, 247-4295. 

ROSS SHEEHAN: 'Cinders and Cones.' a new body or 

Middlebury. Info, 870-7228. 

'SIX SIDES OF THE CUBE': Work by six young artists 

468-6052. 

'THE BREEDING BIRO ATLAS: SCIENCE AND ART': 

2 the 90-year-old artist Through October 31 at Birds 

> THE POWER OF WATER: REFLECTIONS ON RIVERS 

> AND LESSONS FROM IRENE': An exhibit that 


E northern 

■V AUGUST ARTISTS: Work by cabinetmaker Hans 

g in Enosburg Falls. Info, 933-6403. 

August 19 at Parker Pie Co, in West Glover. Info. 

< BEST OF THE NORTHEAST MASTERS OF FINE ARTS 
z 2013 EXHIBITION': The second biennial exhibition 

Helen Day Art Center in Stowe. Info, 253-8358. 

'DRAW THE LINE AND MAKE YOUR POINT: THE 
PENCIL AND THE 21ST CENTURY': A visual history of 

CO in Glover. Info, 626-4409. 


Ernie Longey & Max Kraus Thanks Co local 

shutterbugs Ernie Longey and Max Kraus, all the bodice-busting, grape- 
eating, crescendo-ing drama of the Opera Company of Middlebury over 
the last 10 years has been immortalized in photographs. Until his death in 
2007, Longey could always be found photographing local nonprofit events. 
Kraus is known to take hundreds of photos of a single production. In 
honor of the OCM’s 10th anniversary, the Jackson Gallery at Middlebury’s 
Town Hall Theater is showing 33 framed opera shots by the two men in an 
exhibit called, fittingly, “OCM 10." August 15 through September 1. Pictured: 
“Carmen,” by Ernie Longey. 



Johnsbury- Inro. 748-0158. 

SANDRA LAMBERT: 'Artist's Dialogue With Nature,' 

Morrisville. Info. 888-7889. 

'STOWE VISTAS: FOR LOVE OF THE LAND': The 

Meryl Lebowitz, Lisa Angell and Peter Miller. 

TRAVELS WITH ALDEN': The gallery celebrates 


TRINE WILSON: Floral photographs by the Vermont 
artist. Through September 30 at Jeffs Maine 
Seafood in St. Albans. Info. 355-4834. 


'ART OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM XVIII': More than 

DORSET THEATER FESTIVAL ART SHOW: 

Dorset Playhouse. Info. 867-2223. 

KATE GRIDLEY: 'Passing Through: Portraits or 

LODIZA LEPORE: 'Circus on Broken Boulevard. ' 

'RED GROOMS: WHAT'S THE RUCKUS': An exhibit 

Through October 20 at Brattleboro Museum & Art 
Center. Info. 257-0124. 


DALE CHIHULY: 'Mille Fiori,* an exhibition of glass 

■e. Through October 20 at 

fo. 514-285-2000. 

IT WOULD MAKE A HEART OF STONE MELT: 
SICKNESS. INJURY AND MEDICINE AT FORT 
TICONDEROGA': An overview of 18th-century 


Art Center in Stowe. Info. 253-8358. 

GABRIEL TEMPESTA: The Bumblebee Series," 
decline of bees In Vermont; ALYSA BENNETT: "Horse 

JIG GRESSER: Watercolor sketches by the artist who 

Theater in Glover, info, 525-3031. 


LOIS EBY & JANET FREDERICKS: Fredericks creates 


NEW VOICES. NEW VISIONS': Work in a vanety 


JASON ANDREW TORRANCE: 'Bone.' paintings. 
Gallery in Plattsburgh. N.Y. Info. 518-314-9872. 

JURIED SHOW AWARD WINNERS 1993-2013': 


'PICASSO: THE VOLLARD SUITE': A series of the 
artists 100 etchings created between 1930 and 37. 

Dartmouth College, in Hanover. N.H. Info. 603-646- 




JWIiHllllitiiMI 

It’s time to buy a house! 


We can help you put the pieces together. 




MEET THE EXPERTS: 


ANDREW D. MIKELL. ESQ. 
STATE MANAGER 


▼ 


Vermont e . Attorneys 
Title (Corporation 


JULIE LAMOREAUX 
REALTOR f j si fli r J iM 


fm\ Vermont ^Attorneys 
-S_ Title (Corporation presents a 

Home© 

Buying 

Seminar 

hosted by SEVEN DAYS 


Thursday, August 15, 6-8 p.m. 
ECHO LAKE AQUARIUM & SCIENCE CENTER 


5:30 Check-In 
LIGHT DINNER PROVIDED 



KELLY DEFORGE 

SENIOR MORTGAGE LOAN ORIGINATOR 

Union Bank 


LOAN CENTER 


RSVPby: 

NOON, TRURSDAY, AUGUST 15 
AT SEVENOAYSVT.COM OR 865-1020 x36 


movies 


We’re the Millers ★★ 


S ome things in American culture 
are easier to make fun of than to 
make funny. Take the recreational 
vehicle. If history has taught 
us anything, it’s that there's virtually zero 
chance a him is going to prove the laughfest 
you'd like if it makes prominent comic use of 
anRV. 

Exhibit A: R V (2006). The low point in the 
careers of both Barry Sonnenfeld (Wild Wild 
West) and Robin Williams. If you’ve seen 
Flubber (1997), Death to Smoochy (2002) or 
Old Dogs (2009), you can appreciate the level 
of awfulness I’m .suggesting. Coincidence? I 
don't think so. 

The Winnebago, like its gas-guzzlin’ 
cousins, is such a big, goofy, quintessentially 
American contraption, you'd figure using 
it to produce humor would be a piece of 
cake. It's the Barcalounger of big wheelers. 
And yet, the finest minds in Hollywood have 
failed time after time to milk it successfully 
for movie yuks. 

Jay Roach, for example, can make 
anything from a secret agent with poor dental 
hygiene (Austin Powers) to a wrestling match 
between naked dudes (Borat) funny, but he 
couldn’t eke a chuckle out of scenes that Ben 
Stiller and Robert De Niro shared in a motor 
home owned by the father-in-law from hell. 


Elysium ★★★ 


Meet the Fockers was stuck in snooze control. 

Mel Brooks gave us a spaceship in the 
shape of an RV for Spaceballs , but the gag 
went nowhere at warp speed. The combined 
efforts of Alexander Payne (sideways) and 
Jack Nicholson couldn't justify a ride-along 
on the protagonist's cross-country odyssey 
in the 35-footer featured in About Schmidt. 

So it does not exactly shock that the latest 
attempt to wring entertainment from this 
comic vehicle is all over the road tonally, not 
to mention skimpy on guffaws per gallon. 
Did we really expect Rawson Marshall 
Thurber (Dodgeball) to put his stamp on 
modern comedy? 

You've seen the ads: Jason Sudeikis plays 
Dave, a small-time Denver pot dealer who’s 
forced by his boss (Ed Helms) to transport 
tons of product across the Mexican border 
in a motor home (the Newmar Dutch Star). 
Promising a cut of the take, he recruits a 
motley collection of acquaintances to pose as 
his all-American family, hoping to minimize 
the guards' suspicion. 

There’s Sudeikis’ Horrible Bosses costar, 
Jennifer Aniston, as a stripper who accepts 
Dave’s proposal to play his wife in exchange 
for a payday. Will Poulter and Emma Roberts 
— a latchkey dork and a potty-mouth street 
punk, respectively — clean up to come along 





a — 


as his make-believe brood. When you’re not 
marveling at how much more fun the two 
leads were in Horrible Bosses, you're likely 
to be scratching your head over the film’s 
seriously split personality. 

The picture’s committee of writers 
clearly couldn’t decide whether they wanted 
to go for R-rated raunch or heart-tugging 
sentimentality, so they opted for both. The 
first half of the film mocks family values 
and conventions. The second is all about 
the fake clan bonding for real and longing, 
improbably, to embrace the Cleaver lifestyle. 

Along the way, neither the motor home 
nor the movie takes an unpredictable turn. 
WeTe the Millers is not without flashes of 


inspiration or the occasional lnugh-out-loud 
moment (think National Lampoon's Vacation 
with male frontal nudity), but they’re 
detours. Any envelope pushing takes a 
backseat to bathos, to the fake family’s 
journey to the land of warm and fuzzy 
fakeness — and feel-good final acts rarely get 
faker than this one. 

Certainties are few in this life, butyou can 
take it from me: Though the movie listings 
may suggest otherwise, there’s no such thing 
as Miller time. 

RICK KI50NAK 


REVIEWS 



S ci-fi dystopias aren't just for nerds 
or English classes anymore. Blame 
it on the recession, the president, 
the NSA or whatever you want, 
£ but right now, action-packed updatings 
of 1984 and Metropolis are mainstream in 
in fiction, video games and film. 

< So far, however, none of the Hollywood 
g movies that have attempted to explore those 
S themes without focusing on a plucky teenage 

archer have met with much success. Andrew 
Niccol’s In Time trumpeted an Occupy-style 
egalitarianism, but its scenario was just too 
— absurd. The Purge was easily purged from 
memory. 

9 Now comes Elysium, an effort to build 
5 on the good will that South African writer- 
5 director Neill Blomkamp earned with 
District 9, a shoestring dystopia that became 
a surprise hit Blomkamp tries to do a lot 
with this more expensive futuristic epic: to 
J visualize a future where Earth is one giant 
° slum; to comment on immigration, gated 
g communities and health care; to provide 
i/i a showcase for his District 9 star, Sharlto 
Copley; and to satisfy both genre fans and 
moviegoers who just want to see Matt 
Damon punching people. 

No wonder the movie feels like it has a 
severe case of the jitters. With the focus so 
ia scattered, the story never gains the core it 
> needs to make us care. 

IE That core is supposed to be Matt Damon’s 

a Max, a working stiff with a prison record. He 


lives in LA, which is itself a prison sentence 
of sorts, because it’s 2154, and the rich 
people have fled from toxic, overpopulated 
Earth to a satellite called Elysium that looks 
like a giant country club. When the elites 
fall ill, they step into magic health machines 
and emerge cured (it’s as silly as it sounds). 
Meanwhile, back on Earth, robots keep the 
masses working for the Man. 

Naturally, everyone dreams of boarding 
an illegal shuttle and zipping across the 
“border.” But the neo-version of Homeland 
Security, helmed by Jodie Foster, doesn't 
hesitate to use lethal force. An unlikely chain 
of events puts Max in a position to threaten 
Elysium’s defenses, making him a wanted 


man and giving Damon reasons to punch 
people. A lot. 

Max undergoes enough near-deaths 
and physical transformations for several 
superhero origin stories, and Blomkamp 
tugs at our heartstrings with flashbacks to 
his street-waif childhood. Yet we never really 
know him: The blank-slate act that worked 
for Damon in the Bourne movies simply 
makes him into a placeholder here. Max's 
childhood sweetheart (played as an adult 
by Alice Braga) never becomes more than 
a generic, dewy-eyed Oppressed Person, 

Foster’s character — a fascist who believes 
her own rhetoric — has potential, but the 


actress has chosen to play her with neither 
nuance nor a sense of fun. We get at least the 
latter from the baddies played by William 
Fichtner and Copley. They appear to belong 
in a pulpy, self-aware Paul Verhoeven flick, 
but the rest of the cast didn't get the memo. 

Or, more likely, Blomkamp hasn’t figured 
out what he’s doing as the movie careens 
from the satire of Brazil to the cartoomshness 
of RoboCop to the stiff earnestness of Niccol’s 
work. The future LA the director has created 
using a combination of real slums and CGI 
is deliciously overgrown and grimy, and 
it’s refreshing (for a Hollywood movie) to 
see the city populated mostly by Spanish- 
speaking nonwhites. But for every detail that 
rings true, Elysium offers an allegorical anvil 
like that insta-healing technology. (If such a 
tiling existed. I’m guessing the elites would 
use it as another tool to keep the populace in 
line, rather than simply hoarding it.) 

District 9 also combined a gritty setting 
with a frequently ridiculous plot, but its 
unique antihero made it work. In Elysium, 
we're told we’re witnessing Max's journey 
from selfishness to social consciousness, but 
the guy exhibits less character development 
than his chrome-dome twin Vin Diesel in 
your typical Fast & Furious movie. He needs 
a personality injection, and no magic health 
machine can oblige. 

MARGOT HARRISON 





Onion River Sports’ Tent 



NEW IN THEATERS 

Stern directed. (127 min. PG-13} 


ratings 

** = could've been worse, but not a lot 
**★ = has its moments; so-so 
**** = smarter than the average bear 
***** = as good as it gets 



KICK-ASS 2: A teen who attempts to fight crime 

comic-based 2010 action comedy. With Chloe 

(99 min, H) 

LEE DANIELS' THE BUTLER: The director of 

menL With Oprah Winfrey and David Oyelowo. (132 
LOVELACE: Amanda Seyfried plays the star of 

(Howl] directed. (99 min. R| 
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Catch these 


Friday, August 16 to 
Sunday, August 18 | 

Get 20% to 70% Off Summer Clothing 
^ SalePrices^on^Selec^CyclmgGear^ 



INCREASE YOUR COMPETITIVE EDGE IN THE JOB MARKET 

participate in the 

Governor’s Career Ready Program 



COURSE DATES - SEPTEMBER 6 - DECEMBER 13 

Friday, 11:45 am - 2:30 pm 


INFORMATION SESSIONS - CCV WINOOSKI 

Wednesday, August 28, 12 - 1 pm 
Friday, August 30, 1 - 2 pm 


cev 


NOW PLAYING 


2 GUNS***: Mark Wahlberg and Denzel 

Kormakur. With Paula Patton and Bill Paxton. (109 
20 FEET FROM STARDOM****: Background sing- 



That’s how many jobs are in this 
week’s classified section. 95 local 
businesses are hiring in print and 
online at sevendaysvt.com/jobs 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 







Do you have 20 minutes? 

IB 


1091 Hospital Drive 
Th 11am-2pm * 802-748-9061 


iVermont CARES 

” Comiriitee for aids Resouites, Education, h Services 


show times 


FOR UP-TO-OATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

48 Carroll Rd. (off Rte. 100), Waitsfield. 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 

Monsters 1:10. 3:50, 7:10. Planes 
3:30, 6:50. Planes in 3D I Hie 

Friday 16 — thursday 22 
'Kick-Ass 2 Fri and Sat: 1:30, 4. 

'Paranoia Fri and Sat: 1:20, 3:50, 

7. 9:10. Sun to tllu: 1:20. 3:50, 7. 

Fri and Sat: 6:50, 9:10. Sun to Thu: 


30. Sun to Thu: 1, 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 

6:30, 9. Planes 6:15, 6:40. Planes in 


8:40. We’re the Millers 3:30. 6:30, 9. 
Friday 16 — tuesday 20 

5. We’re the Millers 

Fri:3:30. 6:30, 9. Sat and Sun: 12:45, 

ESSEX CINEMAS & T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way. Si 00. Essex, 879- 

2 Guns 12:10, 3:35, 5, 7:25, 9:50. The 

Me 2 3:10. 5:20. Elysium 12. 

2:25, 4:50, 7:25, 9:50. Grown Ups 

of Monsters in 30 2:30.4:50. 


1:10, 7:20, 9:30. 'Jobs 2:05. 4:10, 
1:40, 9:10. 'Lee Daniels’ The Butler 
2:15. 4, 6:30, 9:05. The Way. Way 
Friday 16 — thursday 22 Back 2:25, 4:35, 6:50, 9:15. We’re 

Full schedule not available the Millers 2:20, 4:40. 7, 9:20. 

PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

MAJESTIC 10 10 Fayette Dr, South Burlington, 

190 Boxwood St. (Maple Tree 864-S6I0, palace9.com 

2 Guns 12:50, 3:50, 6:40, 9:25. The 
Wednesday 14 - thursday IS Conjuring 3:30. 8:50. Despicable 

2 Guns 12:40, 3:50, 6:50, 9:20. The Me 1:10. Despicable Me 2 in 3D 9:10. 
Conjuring 3:40, 9:15. Elysium 12. Elysium 1. 4. 7:05. 9:30. The Heat 

2:25, 4:50, 7:15, 9:40. Despicable Me i 2: 40, 6:20. Percy Jackson: Sea of 
2 11:50, 4:20. Despicable Me 2 3D Monsters 12:30, 3:20. 6:30. 8:45. 
2:20, 7:05. Grown Ups 2 Wed: 1:50, Planes 12:20. 3:40, 6:25. Planes in 

6:30. 9:05. Thu: 1:50. The Heat 12:50. 30 2*5, 4 ;2 5, 7:10, 8:35. The Smurfs 

6:40. -Lee Daniels' The Butler Thu: 8. 2 12:10, 2:20. 4:35. 6:45, 9. Turbo 12. 

Percy Jackson: Sea of Monsters 2:10, we re the Millers 1:05, 4:10, 6:50, 

3D 12. 4:40. 9:25. Planes 11:45. 2:30, 9 ' * 2 °’ Wolverine 2 4 ' 30 ' 

4:10. 6:55. Planes 3D 12, 4:45, 9:35. Friday 16 - tuesday 20 

Red 2 9:10. The Smurfs 2 12:10, 4:35. Elysium 1:40, 4:05, 6:50, 9:15. 

The Smurfs 2 3D 2:05, 6:35. 9. Turbo 'Jobs 1:30, 4. 6:30. 9. 'Kick-Ass22, 

11:55. We're the Millers 12:05, 2:30, 4:25, 6:55, 9:20. 'Lee Daniels' The 

4:55, 7:20, 9:45. The Wolverine 4:30. Butler 1:30, 4. 6:35, 9:05. ‘Paranoia 

9:30. The Wolverine 3D 2, 6:50. 2. 4:20. 6:45, 9. Percy Jackson: 

Friday 16 - tuesday 20 Jackson: Sea of Monsters 3D 1:45, 

2 Guns 6:50, 9:30. The Conjuring B; 2 0 , p| ane s 1:50, 6:25. Planes in 3D 

8:40. Elysium 1:20, 4:20, 7:05, 1:55, 8:40. The Smurfs 2 1:55, 4:15, 

9:35. Despicable Me 2 12:10, 2:30. 7 Turbo 12. We're the Millers 1:35, 

Despicable Me 2 3D 4:40. 'Jobs 4 : io, 6:40. 9:10. Wolverine 8:30. 

12:30. 3:50, 6:40, 9:25. ‘Kick-Ass 2 

Sea of Monsters 4:15. 9:20. Percy 341 North Main St. Bane. 479- 

Frlday 16 — tuesday 20 
‘Kick-Ass 2 Fri: 3:30, 6:30. 9. Sat 

Sea of Monsters 6:30, 9. Percy 


We're the Millers 1:15, 4: 


friday 16 — thursday 22 
Elysium 1, 6:30, 9. 'Jobs 
6. 9. ’Kick-Ass 2 1. 6. 9. 


ST. ALBANS DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 


5, 7:20. The Smurfs 2 12:20. 9:r 
Turbo 12:40, 2:55. Turbo 3D 7: 
We're the Millers 12:10, 2:35, 5 


Wednesday 14 — thursday 15 

2 Guns 2, 4:30, 6:55, 9:15. 20 Feet 

Station 2:20, 4:45. 7:20. 9:30. ‘Lee 
Daniels' The Butler Thu: 8. The 
Way, Way Back 2:15,4:40.7:10. 

9:25. We're the Millers 2:10.4:35. 

7, 9:20. The Wolverine 4:20, 8:50. 
friday 16 — thursday 22 
20 Feet from Stardom 4:50. Elysium 
2. 4:45.7:10. 9:25. Fruitvale Station 


Elysium 6:40 followed 


Friday 16 — thursday 22 
The Way, Way Back Fri: 6:30, 


STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 

Mountain Rd. Stowe. 253- 


9:15. The Wolverine 7, 9:15. 

Friday 16 — thursday 22 
Planes Fri: 7. 9. Sat and Sun: 2:30, 
4:40. 7, 9. Mon to Thu: 7, 9. We're the 
Millers Fri: 7, 9:15. Sat and Sum 2:30, 
4:40, 7. 9:15. Mon to Thu: 7, 9:15. The 


SUNSET DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 


2 Guns 6:30 followed by The Heat 
11. Elysium 8:30 followed by The 


Friday 16 — thursday 22 
We're the Millers 8:25 followed 
by The Heat 10:50 followed on Sat 

-Kick-Ass 2 8:25 followed by Red 2 
10:50 followed on Sat and Sun by 2 
Guns 12:45. Elysium 8:25 followed 
by The Wolverine 10:50 followed 

Me 12:45. Planes 8:25 followed by 
The Smurfs 2 10:50 followed on Sat 


Sea of Monsters 2:05. 7:10. Percy 
Jackson: Sea of Monsters 3D 4:15. 
The Smurfs 2 2:10. 4:15. 7. 9:15. 
We're the Millers 2, 7:05. 9:15. 
Friday 16 — thursday 22 
‘Kick-Ass 2 4:30, 7:10, 9:15. 'Lee 
Daniels' The Butler 2. 7. 9:15. Percy 
Jackson: Sea of Monsters 2:05, 
4:30. The Smurfs 2 2:10. 4:30. 
We're the Millers 7:05, 9:15. 


THE SAVOY THEATER 

Blackfish 6. 8. The Way. 

Way Back 6:30, 8:30. 








= MOVIE CLIPS = 


THE CONJURING*: Vera Farmiga plays a paranor- 




ELYSIUM ***: Matt Damon plays — who else? 

and Shaiito Copley. (109 m 




Octavia Spencer. (B5 min, R) 

GROWN UPS 2***: Once again, Adam Sandler 

hometown. Dennis Dugan again directs. (120 min, 
THE HEAT ****: An uptight FBI agent is forced 

Paul (Bridesmaids) Feig directed. (1T7 min, R) 

NOW YOU SEE ME*: People love magic and 

Leterrier directed. (116 min. PG-13) 

PERCY JACKSON: SEA OF MONSTERS**: Die son 






Dean (Galaxy Ouest) Parisot directed. (116 min, 


THE SMURFS 2***. Dh. no! Gargamel has 

Mays. Raja Gosnell directed. (104 min, PG) 
TURBO***: The latest lovable underdog (so to 

THE WAY, WAY BACK****: A 14-year-old loser 

Descendants). With Allison Janney, Steve Carell, 
Rob Corddry. (103 min. PG-13) 

WE'RE THE MILLERS**: Jason Sudelkis plays 

Emma Roberts and Will Poulter. (112 min, R) 


X-Men Origins: Mr 

and Dayl Mangold directed. (136 min, PG-13) 



NEW ON VIDEO 




ers Mark Covino and Jeff Howlett tell the story 

Bobby Hackney Sr. and their families. (96 min. NR) 
THE BIG WEDDING*l/2 Diane Keaton and Robert 



LONG TRAIL BREWING CO. PRESENTS 

COOLER IN THE MOUNTAINS 

concert w m 





• C Village Store (Craftsbury) 

• Champlain Farina (Derby) 

• Craftsbury General Store (Craftsbury) 

• Craftsbury Town Hall (Craftsbury) 

• East Side Restaurant (Newport) 

• Lago Trattoria (Newport) 

• Le Belvedere (Newport) 

• Mac Center for the Arts (Newport) 

• Newport Natural Market (Newport) 

• NEK Tasting Center -opening soon (Newport) 

• Parker Pie (W. Glover) 

• Provisions General Store (Jay Peak Resort) 

• Vista Foods (Newport) 

• Woodknot Bookshop & Turner’s Cafe (Newport) 


1995 


WEI TRIPLED III SIZE! 



fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.26), CROSSWORD (P.C-4), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-5) 



DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 




JEN SORENSEN 




SZLLYOVR 

UOUSS-! 


CLASSIFIEDS 

classifieds.sevendaysvt.com 


List your house for 
only $45* and get the 
most from your post! 

STAY CLASSY, VERMONT .' 4 






Curses, Foiled Again 

Sheriff's deputies hunting robbery sus- 
pect Matthew Oliver in Pasco County, 
Fla., posted his wanted picture on 
their Facebook page, naming him their 
“Fugitive of the Day.” Oliver replied, 
posting daylong comments, along with 
his photo and personal details, includ- 
ing his address. Insisting he was set 
up by a “crack head," Oliver elicited 
such comments as, “Ur runnin from 
the popo & post on your picture? Lol.” 
Deputies arrested Oliver leaving his 
apartment. (Tampa Bay’s WTSP-TV) 

Snoop Proof 

Russia’s Federal Protective Service 
offered to pay $15,000 for 20 type- 
writers. The agency, a KGB successor 
assigned to protect President Vladimir 
Putin and other top officials, explained 
that it began using typewriters after 
Edward Snowden’s disclosures about 
U.S. National Security Agency secret 
surveillance to print drafts of official 
documents intended for Putin. (Associ- 
ated Press) 

Thanks for Nothing 

To point out to voters how much 
Canada’s Conservatives are doing to 
improve life for disabled citizens, the 
party mass mailed a flyer headlined 
“Supporting Jobs for All Canadians.” 

It repeated those words in a series 
of Braille dots. Only instead of being 
raised, the dots were printed on the fly- 


er’s flat surface, making them unread- 
able to blind people. Jim Tokos of the 
Canadian Council of the Blind called 
the flyers “baffling.” (Toronto Star) 

Second- Amendment Follies 

Police reported that a man’s ex-girl- 
friend dropped by his home in San 
Antonio, Texas, while he was with his 
current girlfriend. During the ensu- 
ing argument, the man aimed a gun at 
the ex-girlfriend but accidentally shot 
the current girlfriend in the chest. She 
was hospitalized in critical condition; 
the ex-girlfriend wasn't injured. (San 
Antonio’s KSAT-TV) 

Charged with killing a 5-year-old 
girl with an assault rifle, Jon Andrew 
Meyer Jr. explained that the rapid-fire 
weapon fired accidentally while he 
was using it as a crutch to help him 
stand up from a couch while visiting 
a friend in Grants Pass, Ore. The fully 
automatic weapon fired out of control; 
one burst blasted through the ceiling, 
killing the girl and wounding an adult 
with her. (Grants Pass Daily Courier) 

First Is Worst 

First-class airline passengers are nine 
times more damaging to the environ- 
ment than coach passengers, accord- 
ing to a study by the World Bank. The 
report noted that first-class seats are 
bigger than other ones, meaning planes 
can hold fewer people, thereby requir- 
ing more fuel per passenger to fly and 


increasing carbon emissions. First- 
class passengers are also likelier to 
have more luggage per person, requir- 
ing even more fuel. The report calcu- 
lated that average coach passengers 
have a 0.76 carbon footprint, business- 
class passengers 2.30 and first-class 
passengers 6.89. (Britain’s Daily Mail) 

Cursive’s Last Gasp 

Two German entrepreneurs invented 
an ink pen that recognizes misspelled 
words and bad handwriting. Its name 
is Lernstift, German for “learning 
pen,” according to Daniel Kaesmacher, 
cofounder of the company that spent 
18 months developing the digital pen. 
It’s a regular pen with real ink, but also 
contains a tiny motion sensor and a 
battery-powered Linux computer with 
a WiFi chip. “The pen will have two 
functions," Kaesmacher said, “callig- 
raphy and orthography mode.” In the 
spelling mode, the computer com- 
pares words it writes to its language 
database; when it doesn’t recognize a 
word, it vibrates. If it senses bad letter 
formation or messy handwriting, it also 
vibrates. The company intends testing 
the digital pen with a whole school 
class before selling it, for 130 to 150 eu- 
ros ($170-$200). The device will work 
with smartphones and tablets eventu- 
ally, but its “basic functionality is all in 
the pen,” Kaesmacher said, pointing 
out “there’s no app needed” or special 
paper. (ABC News) 


You Be the Judge 

Los Angeles County Superior Court 
Judge Karen Nudell ordered Arman 
Samsonian to stand trial for man- 
slaughter in the deaths of two women 
who tried to rescue him after he 
crashed his sport utility vehicle into 
a utility pole and a fire hydrant. Irma 
Zamora and Stacey Schreiber were 
killed when they stepped into a pool 
of water that had been electrified by 
4800 volts from the fallen power line. 
Nudell said Samsonian, 20, “was defi- 
nitely driving negligently," but defense 
attorney Andrew Flier argued that 
his client couldn’t have foreseen the 
"intervening acts” once he crashed and 
that the victims should have known 
the dangers created by downed power 
lines and standing water. (Los Angeles 
Times) 

Do the Math 

Several students at Virginia’s George 
Mason University signed a petition 
urging the legalization of fourth-tri- 
mester abortions “so that women have 
a choice,” according to Dan Joseph 
of the conservative Media Research 
Center, who circulated the petition. 
(CampusReform.org) 
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When I came across that quote 
while surfing the web, I felt that 
it jibed perfectly with the astro- 
logical omens that are currently 
in play for you. Every website I 
consulted agreed that the speaker 
of this wisdom was Socrates, but 
I thought the language sounded 
too contemporary to have been 
uttered by a Greek philosopher 
who died 2400 years ago. After 
abit of research, I found the 
real source: a character named 
Socrates in Way of the Peaceful 
Warrior, a New Age self-help 
book by Dan Millman. I hope this 
doesn’t dilute the impact of the 
quote for you, Leo. For now, it is 
crucial that you not get bogged 
down in quarreling and brawling. 
You need to devote all your energy 
to creating the future. 


ARIES (March 21-Aprll 19): Normally, 
International CAPS LOCK DAY happens only 
once a year, on June 28. But in alignment 
with your current astrological omens, you 
have been granted the right to observe 
the next seven days as your own personal 
International CAPS LOCK DAYS. That means 
you will probably be forgiven and tolerated 
if you use OVERHEATED ORATORY and leap 
to THUNDEROUS CONCLUSIONS and engage 
in MELODRAMATIC GESTURES. You may even 
be thanked — although it's important to note 


painting composed mostly of tempestuous 
swirls. What would be the equivalent for you, 
Taurus? I’m trying to think of a way you could 
be perfectly safe as you treated yourself to an 
up-close encounter with elemental energies. 
GEMINI (May 21-June 20): Some years 
back, the Greek government launched a 
huge anti-smoking campaign. In response, 
cigarette sales spiked dramatically. When 
my daughter was 6 years old, I Initiated a 
crusade to ban Barbie dolls from our home 
forever. ! 

catalogs and leaving them on my desk. With 
these events In mind. I'm feeling cautious 
about trying to talk you into formulating a 
five-year master plan. Maybe instead I should 
encourage you to think small and obsess on 
transitory wishes. 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): "Wings are a 
constraint that makes it possible to fly." the 
Canadian poet Robert Bringhurst reminds us. 
That will be a good principle for you to keep 
in mind during your own adventures in the 
coming weeks. I suspect that any liberation 
you are able to achieve will come as the result 
of intense discipline. To the degree that you 
cultivate the very finest limitations, you will 

inhibitions that have been holding you down. 
VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept 22): Do you know 
that you are a host for more than 10,000 
different species of microorganisms? Many 
of them are bacteria that perform functions 
essential to your health. So the stunning 
fact of the matter is that a large number of 
life forms share your body and constantly 
help you in ways about which you have no 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY 


defining the problems that need solving. It 
comes up with concise questions that lead 
you in the right direction to find useful clues. 
It gathers evidence crisply and it makes 
smart adjustments as the situation evolves. 
But after studying the astrological factors 
currently at work, I'm a little concerned that 
your usually fine mind might temporarily be 
prone to suffering from the dreaded malady 
known as paralysis through overanalysis . To 
steer yourself away from that possibility, keep 
checking In with your body and your feelings 
to see what alternate truths they may have 
to tell you. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): By the stan- 
dards of people who don't know you well, 
the triumph you achieve in the coming 
days might seem modesL But I think it will 
actually be pretty dramatic. Here's my only 
concern: There's a slight danger you will 
get grandiose or even a bit arrogant in the 
aftermath of your victory. You could also get 
peeved at those who don't see it for the major 
achievement it is. Now that I've given you this 
warning, though. I'm hoping you will avoid 
that fate. Instead you will celebrate your win 
with humble grace, feeling gratitude for all 
the help you got a long the way. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): "ah my 
life, my heart has yearned for a thing I cannot 
name." So said French writer Andre Breton. I 
suspect that many of us feel the same way. 
which is kind of depressing. But the good 
news for you, Sagittarius, is that there will 
be times in the coming months when you 
will get as close to naming that mysterious 
thing as you have ever gotten. On more than 
a few occasions, you may be able to get a 
clear glimpse of its true nature. Now and then 


ever. But especially now. it is essential to your 
long-term health and wealth that you not be 
driven by hate in the coming weeks. Just the 
opposite, in fact: The more you are driven by 
love and generosity, the better chance you 
will have of launching a lucky streak that will 
lastquiteawhile. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): "Until we 
have seen someone's darkness, we dorVt 
really know who they are," said author 
Marianne Williamson. "Until we have forgiven 
darkness, we dont really know 
Your assignment, Aquarius, is to 
seek out the deepest possible understanding 
of these truths. To do that you will have to 
identify the unripe, shadowy qualities of the 
people who are most important to you. And 
then you will have to find it in your smart 
heart to love them for their unripe, shadowy 
qualities almost as much as you do for their 
shiny, beautiful qualities. 


dystopian vision of the future. Later in his 
life he came to regret one thing: how "prepos- 
terously serious" he had been when he was 
younger. "There are quicksands all about you. 
sucking at your feet," he ruminated, 'trying 
to suck you down into fear and self-pity and 
despair. That's why you must walk so lightly. v> 
Lightly, my darling ... Learn to do everything ^ 
lightly. Yes. feel lightly even though you're § 
feeling deeply." I would love for you to put this < 
counsel at the top of your priority list for the 5 
next 10 months, darling Pisces. Maybe even 3 
write it out on a piece of paper and tape it to 3 

your bathroom mirror. 
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NEW TO TOWN 

MAKE ME LAUGH 

and ideally us. LiberatedWIfe. 31.CI 




SWEET, SILLY. DOWN TO EARTH 




blindfolds, perfectlypoly, 39,0 


ROMANTIC. HONEST. LOVING 


IG. LAUGHING AND LOVING. EVERY 

QUIRKY. SHY. SARCASTIC GIRLY GIRL 

LOOKING FOR REAL. NOT PERFECT 

ALIVE AND WELL IN VERMONT 




MARRIED. Bl FEMALE ISO FEMALE 
PLAYMATE/SUB 




CUR16US? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more, 
it's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don’t worry, you’ll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 
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MEN ^ W5MEIM 

WONDER BOY BACK IN TOWN 

Big ski fan. NY Giants. Radiohead. 

GUARDIAN 


memories. CourtneylnVT. 33.0 
SHOULD I? SHOULDNT I? HMM 

MERMAID WAITING FOR A KISS 




READY TO SETTLE DOWN 
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TAKE MY BREATH AWAY 


LOOKING FOR ELDERLY GENTLEMAN! 

hear from you soon. fdeppjg0823. 76.01 
BODACIOUS BIBLIOPHILE 

I like walks. Walking In the city or 

SILLY AND IMPERFECT = ME! 



OUTGOING CHIC FROM MINNESOTA 

I am new to Vermont! I love to make people laugh; you'll rarely see 
me without a smile plastered on my face. I love microbrews, bikes 
and good tunes, andrcon, 26, Women seeking Men. 

The quickest way to my heart Is food. The quickest way to my bed 
Is food. And in the morning, I like my eggs cooked right. 


FUN, CREATIVE. KIND 

ADVENTUROUS ITALIAN LION 


MULTIFARIOUS MOUNTAIN MAN 


OCCUPY MY HEART 

world. ElderStatesman. 25.0 
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For groups, BDSM, and kink: 
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I have met a man that I like a lot. He is more sexually 
experienced than I am, but I'm not even curious 
about the number of women he's been with — I am 
quite happy to reap the benefits of his schooling. 
Here's the problem: I never enjoyed performing oral 
on a man before I met him. But now I really like it and 
want to make sure that I am "meating" his needs, 
so to speak. I have no problem asking him what he 
likes, and he has no problem telling me. So how do I 
get better at this? I'd really like to blow his doors off. 



Making Headway 


; a blow-worthy man, and even 
more kudos for not being intimidated by his wealth of 
experience. You're right — you will only benefit from 
the time he has spent with other women. 

It's great that you and your beau openly 
communicate about what you like — that's more 
than half the battle. To make sure your skills are up 
to snuff, I offer the following tips: 

Watch your teeth. Since you're rediscovering your 
fondness for fellatio, let's start with the basics. Wrap 
your lips around your teeth, making a tight "0” with 
your mouth to avoid any dental disasters. Some 
dudes don't mind a little nibble here and there, but 
that's something you'll want to run by him first. 

Wetter is better. Avoid any kind of dry friction by 
keeping him well lubricated with your saliva. If he's 
a dirty boy. you may even spit on his junk to keep 
things slipping and sliding properly. 

Keep your eye on the prize. Let him know that 
you're enjoying yourself by making frequent eye 
contact while you're going down on him. The number 
one complaint I hear from men is that they hate it 
when women seem bored or belabored by blow jobs. 
Shoot him some sexy glances to assure him you're 
loving every minute of it. 

Don't forget the bits and pieces: Blow jobs aren't 
just for penises — your man’s erogenous zone 
includes the balls, taint and ass. Lightly swirling 
your tongue around his scrotum will likely drive him 
wild, as will licking the area between his balls and 
buttocks. Some guys are squeamish about their butt 
being penetrated, so be sure to ask before sliding 
a well-lubricated finger into his nether region. That 
said, for men who embrace anal play, the benefits 
can be mind-blowing. 


Kudos to you for find 




* 


mm 

Need advice? 

Email meatmistress@sevendaysvLcom 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 


l 
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CliRloUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| | See photos of 

this person online. 
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/OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY 

Experienced, comprehensive & compassionate care that puts you first. 


Your nose. 
His lips.... 

Now Otlering: 

3D/4D Ultrasounds 

Promote the bonding experience between 
mother, lather, and baby: $165. Available 
between 26 & 32 weeks of pregnancy. 

Gift Certificates available 


Maria G. Carracino, MD • Paula M. Miner, MD • Kara A. Flaherty, MD 
John J. Gallagher, MD • Sally A. Stockwell, MD • Callan V. Janowiec, APRN, NP 


55 Main Street, Ste. 3 • Essex Jet., VT 05452 
802) 879-1802 • www.champlainobgyn.com 
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Color, Pattern, 
Whimsy, Scale: 
The Best of 
Shelburne Museum 

Opening August 1 8 

Nearly 100 of the finest works from the 
permanent collection organized around 
founder Electra Havemeyer Webb's pio- 
neering collecting vision. Paintings, folk 
art, furniture, wallpapers, decorative arts, 
textiles, costumes, and many other forms. 
On view in Shelburne Museum's new 
Pizzagalli Center for Art and Education. 


SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 




All bowling level* welcome! Include* admi**ion, 
*Uoe« and 1 game of bowling. Full menu 
and bar available for purcUa*e. 

RSVP: SEVBNDAYSVT.COM 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 22, 6-9, 21+ 

C AtMt/daia jC&neA' 


2630 SHELBURNE RD. SHELBURNE 




